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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  a TransCen 

developed  workshop  entitled  “A  Working  Relationship.”  Effectiveness  was  measured  in 

terms  of  increased  levels  of  self-perceived  knowledge  among  participants  and  the  use  of 

positive  terminology  when  referring  to  individuals  with  disabilities.  Six,  two-day 

workshops  were  developed  and  presented  in  six  different  cities  in  Florida.  The  only 

requirement  for  participants  was  that  they  had  to  be  working  in  the  field  of  transition. 

Participants  were  given  a pre-test  prior  to  the  workshop  and  a post-test  at  the  end. 

Participants  were  also  asked  to  write  an  action  plan  incorporating  one  new  idea  that  was 

learned  at  the  workshop. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  three  participants  were  eligible  for  this  study.  Eligibility 
was  based  on  completion  of  both  days  of  training  and  the  survey  instruments  provided. 
Analysis  of  the  data  revealed  significant  increases  in  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding 
the  areas  of  school/business  partnerships  and  transition.  A significant  increase  in 
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participants’  use  of  positive  terminology  when  answering  open-ended  questions  about 
working  with  individuals  with  disabilities  was  also  noted.  When  examining  the  possible 
correlation  between  the  increase  in  participants’  self-perceived  levels  of  knowledge  and 
the  use  of  positive  terminology,  a positive  correlation  was  found  between  the  two. 
However,  the  correlations  were  not  significant. 

A follow-up  study  was  conducted  three  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
workshops.  Participants  were  asked  to  report  their  levels  of  self-perceived  knowledge 
regarding  school/business  partnerships  and  transition.  It  was  indicated  that  participants 
demonstrated  maintenance  or  a slight  increase  in  their  levels  of  self-perceived  knowledge 
three  months  after  the  workshop.  Participants  were  also  asked  if  they  were  able  to 
complete  their  action  plans.  The  majority  of  the  participants  indicated  that  they  were  able 
to  complete  their  plans  and  implement  newly  learned  information  when  returning  to  their 
place  of  employment. 

Researchers  continue  to  discuss  the  effectiveness  of  workshops  as  a tool  for 
increasing  knowledge  among  participants.  It  was  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  this 
study  that  the  TransCen  developed  workshop  was  an  effective  tool  for  increasing  self- 
perceived  knowledge  levels  among  participants  and  use  of  positive  terminology  when 
referring  to  individuals  with  disabilities. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Introduction 

Career  education  and  work  study  programs  have  existed  within  public  education 
settings  for  nearly  a century  (Clark  & Kolstoe,  1995).  In  the  early  1960’s,  educators 
began  to  realize  that  individuals  with  disabilities  could  be  powerful  members  of  the  labor 
community.  To  increase  chances  for  success  in  the  labor  market,  special  education  work 
study  programs  were  implemented.  Educators  had  difficulty  demonstrating  success  of 
these  programs  and  funding  for  career  education  and  work  study  within  special  education 
began  to  dwindle. 

In  the  early  1980’s,  Madeline  Will  demonstrated  the  connection  between  career 
education  and  adult  community  services  by  developing  a new  category  of  services  known 
as  “transition”  (Will,  1983).  In  addition  to  developing  a new  category  of  services,  Will 
brought  the  support  of  the  federal  government.  With  the  backing  of  the  government  and 
the  provision  of  additional  funding,  transition  initiatives  began  to  develop  across  the 
country.  Several  of  the  programs  which  emerged  were  Community  Based  Training 
(CBT),  Life  Centered  Career  Education  (LCCE),  and  Supported  Employment. 
Unfortunately,  new  legislative  mandates  did  not  automatically  translate  into  new  services. 

Since  Will’s  inception  of  “transition,”  efforts  to  create  programs  for  adolescents 
and  adults  with  disabilities  have  not  consistently  demonstrated  huge  successes  (Certo, 
Pumpian,  Fisher,  Storey,  & Smalley,  1997;  Kohler  & Rusch,  1995;  Kohler,  1993). 
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Evers  ( 1 996)  reviewed  studies  that  reported  a relationship  between  vocational  education 
and  adult  employment  outcomes.  She  reported  that  employment  rates  ranged  from  68% 
to  82%  in  1985,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  transition  movement,  and  decreased 
tremendously  to  49%  only  8 years  later. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  individuals  who  obtained  employment  after  the 
completion  of  high  school  were  not  succeeding  on  their  jobs  and  unable  to  initiate  a new 
job  search  if  employment  was  terminated.  In  1 996,  Blackorby  and  Wagner  found  that 
despite  a high  employment  rate  of  individuals  graduating  from  high  school,  two  years 
after  graduation  only  46%  remained  employed.  Of  those  employed  only  9%  were 
earning  more  than  $6.00  an  hour,  which  was  slightly  higher  than  the  minimum  wage  of 
$4.25  (Associated  Press,  1998).  The  1994-95  U.S.  Census  Reports  suggested  that  having 
a disability  meant  having  a reduced  chance  of  employment  by  noting  that  the  overall 
employment  rate  was  76.2%  and  only  13.4%  were  composed  of  individuals  with 
disabilities.  In  1998,  the  National  Organization  on  Disability  and  Louis  Harris  & 
Associates  found  that  only  29%  of  persons  with  disabilities  work  full  time  or  part  time  as 
compared  to  79%  of  those  without  disabilities. 

Employer  attitudes,  lack  of  knowledge,  and  lack  of  training  have  all  been  cited  as 
possible  reasons  for  the  decreasing  number  of  persons  with  disabilities  employed  and  the 
short  duration  of  employment  (Altschul  & Michaels,  1994;  Clark  & Kolstoe,  1990; 
Salzberg,  Lignugaris-Kraft,  & McCuller,  1 988).  More  time  and  money  has  been  spent 
teaching  individuals  with  disabilities  job  skills  than  educating  those  who  will  be  working 
with  them.  Petty  and  Fussell  ( 1 997)  reported  that  employers  often  have  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  overall  work  productivity  of  individuals  with  disabilities.  Unintentionally, 
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these  negative  attitudes  could  promote  the  development  of  stereotypes  and  labels  among 
workers  and  create  invisible  barriers  to  employment  opportunities  for  individuals  with 
disabilities.  Makas  (1988)  stated  that  positive  attitudes  towards  persons  with  disabilities 
have  not  been  found  in  the  media  and  thus  may  have  created  negative  stereotypes  within 
the  community. 

In  addition,  lack  of  funding,  time,  and  personnel  are  also  considered  to  be  possible 
obstacles  to  creating  successful  transition  programs.  More  efforts  are  generally  reported 
to  exist  for  those  students  who  are  entering  college  after  graduation  as  opposed  to  those 
entering  the  workforce.  Lerman  (1994)  noted  that  public  spending  for  postsecondary 
education  was  nearly  two  and  a half  times  greater  than  that  spent  on  training  for  high 
school  graduates. 

Collaborative  efforts  were  first  noted  in  early  work  study  programs  between 
vocational  and  special  educators.  These  efforts  have  since  been  expanded  to  include 
agency  personnel  and  businesses.  Traditional  vocational  education  programs  have  often 
utilized  businesses  to  enhance  the  success  rate  of  the  program  and  employment  rates  of 
students.  After  the  publication  of  “A  Nation  At  Risk"  business  personnel  wanted  to 
become  more  involved  with  education  to  assist  in  creating  qualified  workers  (National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  1983).  School-to-work  became  the  new 
initiative  and  employer  involvement  was  found  to  be  a crucial  element  (National 
Governors’  Association,  1990). 

Collaborative  efforts  among  agency  personnel  and  the  development  of  school- 
business  partnerships  have  been  suggested  as  the  means  to  assist  with  the  development  of 
more  opportunities  in  transition  programs.  Not  only  could  collaborative  efforts  among 
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agencies  provide  opportunities  for  more  effective  job  training  and  placement,  but  a 
network  of  information  for  future  job  seekers  could  become  available.  Business  and 
school  personnel  could  begin  using  the  same  language  and  more  input  in  educational 
outcomes  and  job  readiness  could  be  derived.  Goals  could  be  common  in  nature  and 
resources  pooled  to  create  opportunities  for  success  for  all  students. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  school-business  partnerships,  despite  demonstrated 
success,  are  seldomly  developed  because  educators  don’t  pursue  businesses  for  assistance 
or  partnership  efforts  (Hollenbeck,  1996).  Business  leaders  have  always  been  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  new  workers  entering  the  workforce,  but  schools  often  turned  to 
businesses  only  for  monetary  assistance.  In  1990,  The  National  Governors’  Association 
summed  up  the  new  concern  of  businesses  by  stating  “in  the  past  it  was  possible  to 
tolerate  ...  a haphazard  approach  to  school-to-work  transition. . . but  today  the  waste  in 
human  potential  that  results  can  no  longer  be  afforded”  (1990,  p.  2). 

Personnel  working  with  adolescents  and  adults  with  disabilities  are  often  unaware 
of  the  needs  of  the  business  community,  various  hiring  processes,  or  current  job 
terminology.  Without  this  information,  business  partnerships  are  difficult  to  create  and 
job  development  becomes  a constant  challenge.  For  years  educators  have  disregarded  the 
best  source  of  information  when  developing  transition  programs:  the  business 
community.  Employers  know  what  skills  are  needed  for  students  to  obtain  jobs.  Wynne 
(1986)  summed  it  up  nicely  by  surmising  that  strong  schools  cannot  succeed  without 
strong  businesses  and  strong  businesses  are  not  possible  without  strong  transition 
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School  personnel  need  additional  training  in  developing  school/business 
partnerships  in  order  to  create  effective  transition  programs  for  individuals  with 
disabilities.  It  is  crucial  to  determine  which  method  of  training  is  the  most  effective  when 
educating  personnel  about  business  partnerships  as  well  the  intricacies  of  the  business 
world.  Researchers  have  suggested  that  workshops,  which  combine  traditional  lecture 
formats  with  enjoyable  activities,  are  effective  tools  to  increase  knowledge  and 
participation  among  persons  attending  the  training  (Taylor,  1997;  Tilson,  Luecking,  & 
West,  1996). 

Colleges  and  public  school  systems  have  been  using  workshops  since  the  early 
1950s  to  increase  knowledge  and  present  new  information  (Cervero,  1984).  Workshops 
are  popular  because  of  the  success  of  faculty  development  efforts  within  a short  period  of 
time  (King,  1991 ; Bland,  1980).  Lenze  (1996)  suggested  that  workshops  and 
consultation  are  the  most  effective  tools  for  instructional  development  among  educators, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  not  adequate  empirical  research  demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  of  these  tools.  In  an  attempt  to  merge  business  and  school  environments,  it 
is  crucial  that  the  most  effective  instructional  tool  be  utilized. 

Among  the  pros  and  cons  of  workshops,  it  is  still  an  ongoing  discussion  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  disseminating  new  information  using  the  workshop  model.  It  is  also 
important  to  determine  if  workshops  will  be  the  best  method  for  teaching  new 
information  in  the  area  of  transition  and  school/business  partnerships.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  a two-day  TransCen  developed  workshop 
in  increasing  self  perceived  levels  of  knowledge  and  use  of  positive  terminology  by 
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participants.  This  data  will  be  a deciding  factor  in  future  TransCen  training  development 
in  the  area  of  transition  and  school-business  partnerships. 

TransCen,  Inc.  was  developed  to  enhance  the  ability  of  youth  and  adults  with 
disabilities  to  successfully  enter  the  world  of  work.  Through  workshop  development  and 
job  placement  activities,  TransCen,  Inc.  has  become  a leader  in  the  field  of 
school/business  partnerships  (Fabian,  Luecking,  & Tilson,  1994).  Six,  two-day 
workshops  were  designed  to  educate  participants  in  developing  partnerships  with 
business  personnel  within  their  communities.  The  effectiveness  of  the  workshop  was 
determined  by  examining  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge  and  use  of  positive 
terminology  when  answering  open-ended  questions  both  before  and  after  the  workshop. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

A large  number  of  community  partnerships  have  been  developed  over  the  years, 
each  with  the  intent  of  bettering  the  lives  of  children  and  youth  and  their  surrounding 
communities.  Target,  Wal-Mart,  McDonald’s,  and  AT&T  are  just  a few  examples  of 
major  corporations  which  are  consistently  involved  with  education.  School-business 
partnerships  have  been  developed  to  provide  assistance  and  program  planning  for 
students  without  disabilities.  It  could  be  concluded  that  the  same  partnership  idea  might 
apply  to  persons  working  with  individuals  with  disabilities,  even  though  very  few  of 
these  partnerships  targeted  adolescents  and  adults  with  disabilities  (Tilson,  et  al.,  1996). 

Training  for  school  personnel  in  the  areas  of  employer  attitudes,  training 
opportunities,  and  building  successful  business  partnerships  is  a key  component  to 
changing  the  employment  opportunities  for  individuals  with  disabilities.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  workshops  are  an  excellent  tool  to  reach  large  numbers  of  individuals  and 
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to  create  opportunities  for  material  to  be  meaningful  and  personalized  to  the  needs  of  the 
group. 


The  intent  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  following: 

1 . Does  participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  increase  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  development  of  school/business 
partnerships? 

2.  Does  participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  increase: 

a.  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition;  and 

b.  the  ability  to  define  transition? 

3.  Does  participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  change 
participants’  use  of  positive  terminology  about  persons  with  disabilities  as 
demonstrated  by  answers  to  open-ended  questions  on  the  pre-  and  post- 
tests? 

4.  Is  there  a relationship  between  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
levels  and  the  use  of  positive  terminology  when  discussing  individuals 
with  disabilities? 

The  data  collected  will  benefit  those  working  in  the  field  of  transition  as  well  as  funding 
agencies  in  determining  how  to  best  provide  new  information  to  future  job  seekers  and 
job  developers. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Collaboration.  The  degree  to  which  schools,  families,  business,  labor,  industry, 
and  community  share  program  ownership  (Rogers,  1996). 

Partnership.  A simple  partnership  is  one  in  which  one  partner  is  the  giver  of 
resources  and  the  other  is  the  recipient.  As  partnerships  become  more  complex,  more 
players  are  involved,  the  partners  gain  equally,  effects  of  partnerships  are  readily 
measured  according  to  desired  outcomes,  and  efforts  are  more  long  term  in  nature 
(Tilson,  et.  al,  1996). 
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Person-Centered.  This  is  a term  used  to  describe  a type  of  transition  planning  for 
individuals  with  disabilities.  During  the  planning  meetings,  the  person  with  the  disability 
is  the  center  of  focus  and  his/her  needs  are  considered  before  others  in  the  group 
(Menchetti  & Sweeney,  1 995).  This  term  could  also  be  used  to  describe  how  one  might 
view  a person  with  a disability  either  in  planning  situations  or  as  a job  seeker. 

Transition.  Transition  services  refer  to  a “coordinated  set  of  activities  designated 
within  an  outcome  oriented  process  that  promote  movement  from  school  to  postschool 
activities,  including  postsecondary  education,  vocational  training,  integrated 
employment,  continuing  and  adult  education,  adult  services,  independent  living,  and 
community  participation”  (Clark  & Kolstoe,  1995,  p.423). 

Workshop.  Craig  (1987)  defined  “workshop”  as  a group  of  persons  with  a 
common  interest  or  problem  who  meet  for  an  extended  period  of  time  to  improve  their 
individual  proficiency,  ability,  or  understanding  by  means  of  study,  research,  and 
discussion. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  delimited  to  the  State  of  Florida.  Florida  is  a mid-sized,  southern 
state.  Participants  of  the  study  will  include  men  and  women  over  the  age  of  1 8 who  are 
currently  working  with  individuals  with  disabilities  and  job  development  or  placement 
programs.  Participants  will  be  employed  with  public  or  private  schools,  public  or  private 
agencies,  non-profit  agencies,  universities,  or  advocacy  groups.  No  consideration  will  be 
given  to  sex  or  socioeconomic  status  of  the  participants.  Profession  will  be  the  only 
consideration  when  selecting  participants;  as  participants  are  required  to  be  working  with 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  job  development,  placement,  or  transition  planning. 
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Limitations 

The  results  of  this  study  may  not  be  generalized  to  persons  working  in  transition 
programs  outside  the  State  of  Florida.  Programs  and  transition  techniques  may  vary  from 
state  to  state.  Participants  attending  the  workshops  may  bring  different  levels  of 
knowledge  with  them  and  may  not  indicate  this  correctly  on  the  pre-test.  The  workshop 
presentation  or  group  dynamics  may  also  affect  the  way  that  the  workshop  impacts  the 
participants’  level  of  knowledge. 

Summary 

The  best  school  practices  that  work  for  all  types  of  high  school  students  have 
included  the  development  of  school-business  partnerships.  Development  of  partnerships 
have  encouraged  business  and  education  personnel  to  work  together  in  planning 
vocational  programs  and  determining  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Unfortunately,  programs  that  assist  job  seekers  with  disabilities  to  gain  meaningful 
employment  have  yet  to  tap  into  the  resources  available  within  the  business  community. 
Job  developers  could  obtain  a wealth  of  information  about  hiring  needs  and  training 
practices  within  businesses  in  order  to  facilitate  job  placement.  Professionals  who  work 

in  the  field  of  transition,  particularly  in  the  State  of  Florida,  are  in  need  of  training  to 

* 

develop  business  partnerships. 

In  order  to  provide  this  training,  six  two-day  workshops  were  developed  with 
TransCen,  Inc.  Participants  were  involved  in  traditional  information  gathering  in  a 
lecture  style  presentation  as  well  as  participating  in  interactive  activities  to  learn  how  to 
plan  effective  partnerships  and  learn  more  about  businesses.  At  the  completion  of  the 
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workshop,  the  participants’  level  of  self-perceived  knowledge  was  measured  and  use  of 
positive  terminology  was  assessed. 

In  Chapter  2,  a review  and  analysis  of  pertinent  research  studies  in  school- 
business  partnerships,  transition  efforts,  and  workshop  effectiveness  is  provided.  In 
Chapter  3,  the  methods  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  this  study  are  discussed.  Chapter  4 
consists  of  the  results  from  the  data  collected,  and  Chapter  5 contains  an  interpretation  of 
the  data  as  well  as  a discussion  of  implications.  Future  recommendations  for  the 
transition  profession  and  additional  research  opportunities  and  needs  are  also  discussed. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Introduction 

In  Chapter  II,  a foundation  for  the  development  of  this  study  proposal  will  be 
provided.  This  foundation  will  consist  of  a summary  and  analysis  of  existing  literature  in 
which  the  authors  discussed  effective  research  and  transition  techniques.  In  addition  to 
the  criterion  for  selection  of  articles  and  books  to  be  reviewed,  a historical  overview  will 
be  provided  for  the  areas  of  school/business  partnerships,  best  practices  in  transition,  and 
workshop  effectiveness.  The  rationale  for  using  the  workshop  model  to  train  educational 
professionals  in  developing  school/business  partnerships  will  be  also  be  offered. 

Selection  Criteria 

Initially  it  was  necessary  to  determine  what  criterion  would  be  used  to  select 
references.  All  relevant  studies  within  the  last  16  years  (1983-1999)  were  examined. 
Since  transition  efforts  were  initiated  prior  to  1980,  it  was  decided  that  additional 
research  would  be  included  if  relevant  to  the  current  study. 

Literature,  both  empirical  and  professional,  which  analyzed  the  areas  of  transition, 
business  partnerships,  and  effectiveness  of  workshops,  had  to  meet  the  following  criteria 
to  be  included  in  the  review: 

1 . provided  research  information  or  professional  discussion  concerning  the 
developing  necessity  for  school  and  business  partnerships; 

2.  investigated  best  practices  in  the  areas  of  transition  and  persons  with 
disabilities; 
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3.  discussed  the  development  and/or  effectiveness  of  the  workshop  model; 
and 

4.  examined  the  possible  need  for  increased  knowledge  in  business 
partnership  development  and  utilization  of  the  workshop  model. 

Sources  for  the  literature  review  included  Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education 
(CIJE),  Dissertation  Abstracts  International  Clearinghouse  (ERIC),  and  Psychological 
Abstracts.  References  were  located  at  the  University  of  Florida  libraries,  on  the  world 
wide  web,  and  in  my  personal  library.  Descriptors  included  business  partnerships, 
workshops,  transition,  employment,  training,  best  practices,  and  job  development. 

School/Business  Partnerships 

Business  and  education  have  been  linked  in  the  United  States  in  some  form  since 
1937.  This  linkage  was  first  demonstrated  by  the  development  of  the  National 
Apprenticeship  Act  (1937,  PL  75-308),  which  was  written  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
employers  and  students  together  for  successful  transitions  to  the  workforce.  However, 
during  most  of  the  20th  century,  business  and  education  embraced  fundamentally  different 
styles  and  cooperation  seemed  like  a distant  dream  (Barram,  1988).  For  this  reason, 
business’  connection  with  education  faded  and  it  was  not  until  after  1980  that  the  public 
would  demand  more  effective  education  programs  for  students  who  were  entering  the 
workforce  after  high  school  graduation. 

In  the  early  1980s  business  personnel  and  educators  began  to  realize  that  they 
needed  each  other  to  ensure  success  for  graduating  high  school  students.  Business 
personnel  and  educators  recognized  that  there  was  a problem  for  most  high  school 
graduates  entering  the  workforce  directly  from  high  school.  The  recognition  of  the 
problem  was  one  of  the  most  crucial  steps  in  developing  a possible  solution.  Financial 
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difficulties  promoted  by  inflation  continued  and  both  educators  as  well  as  business 
personnel  began  to  question  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  public  schools  (Chafee, 
1980).  In  addition  to  the  questions  being  pondered,  the  public  began  to  openly  criticize 
both  business  and  education  in  terms  of  preparing  and  hiring  youth  to  secure  their  futures. 

Clark  (1991)  suggested  that  during  the  last  decade,  business  partnerships  have 
been  merely  rhetoric  and  lacking  in  substance.  In  1983,  the  powerful  publication,  “A 
Nation  At  Risk”  did  not  mention  career  education  as  an  area  of  critical  need  (National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  1983).  This  was  a major  setback  for  the 
development  of  any  new  career  education  programs  and  seemed  to  generate  the  belief 
that  perhaps  business  support  within  education  should  not  be  a priority.  Clark  questioned 
how  schools  could  possibly  create  qualified  workers  without  building  collaborative 
partnerships  with  businesses. 

In  1986,  Wynne  suggested  that  strong  schools  are  not  possible  without  strong 
businesses  and  vice  versa.  She  argued,  in  agreement  with  Chaffee,  that  with  mounting 
trade  deficits  and  out  of  control  federal  debt  of  that  time,  Americans  were  turning  to  the 
public  schools  to  locate  a better  workforce.  During  the  1980s,  many  American  youth 
were  unemployable  and  the  timing  appeared  to  be  perfect  to  forge  school-business 
partnerships.  Both  public  leadership  and  opinion  had  opened  the  door  for  partnership 
development,  but  training  was  still  needed  for  education  to  approach  business  most 
appropriately.  Educators  were  still  not  familiar  with  the  language  used  within  the 
business  world  and  the  notion  of  growth  for  profit  gain  was  unfamiliar. 

Educators  and  other  personnel  scrambled  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  interact  with  the  business  world.  This  task  was  not  too  difficult  because  in  a short 
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time,  business  personnel  approached  education.  In  1 989,  Allstate  revealed  that  77%  of 
the  top  400  executives  rated  the  quality  of  education  as  fair  to  poor  (Perry,  1989). 
Companies  were  spending  30  billion  dollars  a year  for  employee  training  and  did  not 
want  to  spend  additional  money  for  teaching  new  workers  basic  job  skills. 

New  partnership  efforts  were  greeted  by  educators  but  often  became  nothing  more 
than  discussion  or  monetary  contributions.  Substance  was  needed  for  these  newly 
formed  partnerships  and  businesses  were  willing  to  contribute  non-monetary  things 
which  included  training  and  preparation  for  the  workforce  (Niechayev,  1993).  Clark 
(1988)  suggested  that  business  leaders  become  directly  involved  in  career  education 
program  development.  Employers  were  in  the  best  position  to  know  which  skills  students 
needed  to  possess  for  successful  employment. 

The  National  Center  on  Education  and  Economy  released  a report  in  1990  in 
which  it  was  suggested  that  the  workforce  growth  would  slow  dramatically  in  the  1 990s 
and  America  would  be  faced  with  a choice  to  promote  high  skills  on  the  job  or  low 
wages.  Job  opportunities  for  students  exiting  high  school  with  plans  to  enter  the 
workforce  would  decrease  unless  a better  foundation  was  provided  prior  to  graduation. 
The  National  Governor’s  Association  (1990)  suggested  “in  the  past  it  was  possible  to 
tolerate  a haphazard  approach  to  school-to-work  transition,  but  today  the  waste  in  human 
potential  that  results  can  no  longer  be  afforded”  (1990,  p.2).  This  statement  alluded  to 
the  necessity  of  a collaborative  venture  to  be  formed. 

Programs  were  needed  that  connected  students  with  the  business  world  to  provide 
both  knowledge  of  work  and  themselves.  Perhaps  the  1988  publication  of  “The 
Forgotten  Half:  Non-College  Youth  in  America”  was  the  fuel  needed  to  create  these  new 
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programs  (William  T.  Grant  Foundation,  1988).  Prior  to  this  publication,  early  reform 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  college-bound  youth  and  little,  if  no  effort,  was  given  to  the 
need  for  improving  school  to  work  transitions  of  non-college  bound  youth.  Hagner  and 
Daning  (1993)  responded  to  the  belief  that  business  partnerships  lacked  substance.  They 
suggested  that  business  and  education  have  always  spoken  different  languages. 
Partnerships  and  training  have  been  the  keys  to  bridging  the  language  barrier.  Another 
attempt  to  bring  business  and  education  more  solidly  together  was  to  include  citizens  in 
all  public  and  private  sectors  in  the  planning  stage  of  program  development. 

Additional  gaps  which  became  apparent  were  that  businesses  liked  to  solve  short 
run  problems  and  were  profit  oriented  while  education  was  constrained  with  regulations 
and  a culture  resistant  to  change.  Hollenbeck  (1996)  suggested  that  business  success  was 
measurable  and  the  results  of  efforts  with  education  would  not  be  so  easy  to  measure. 
Educators  needed  to  involve  business  personnel  in  curriculum  decisions  and  technical 
education.  Educators  were  also  encouraged  to  utilize  the  business  sector’s  ability  to  solve 
short  term  problems.  Many  researchers  would  suggest  the  most  powerful  role  of  business 
was  to  let  students  learn  while  they  work  (Chaffee,  1980;  Clark,  1988;  Hollenbeck,  1996; 
National  Governors’  Association,  1990). 

School  to  Work  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities 

Self  determination,  supported  employment,  work  experience,  community  based 
training,  and  school-to-work  are  all  terms  which  have  been  used  to  describe  best  practices 
in  transition  since  the  early  1980s.  In  addition  to  best  practices  which  have  developed 
since  the  initiation  of  the  transition  movement,  a multitude  of  ideas  and  plans  have  been 
drafted  and  tried  in  order  to  increase  the  success  for  adolescents  and  adults  with 
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disabilities  after  graduating  from  high  school.  Endless  debates  among  professionals, 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  best  practices,  has  been  ongoing  as  well.  Most  recently, 
school-business  partnerships  have  been  noted  as  an  emerging  best  practice.  Several 
studies  have  been  completed  within  the  last  five  to  eight  years  which  were  designed  to 
examine  possible  long  term  results  of  transition  programs  as  well  as  best  practices. 

Termination  of  employees  with  mental  retardation  was  examined  in  1988  by 
Salzberg,  Lignugaris-Kraft,  and  McCuller  to  identity  possible  reasons  for  job  loss.  The 
top  three  reasons  found  in  this  study  included  negative  terminology  used  by  employers 
and  co-workers,  lack  of  job  training,  and  lack  of  ability  to  learn  new  job  skills  to  grow  on 
the  job.  Practitioners  began  to  examine  their  programs  and  initiated  the  development  of 
new  transition  efforts  in  an  attempt  to  change  the  bleak  outcomes  which  were  being 
reported  (Salzberg,  et  al.,  1988;  Wilgosh,  Mueller,  Groeneweg,  Evans,  & Dennis,  1988). 
Wehman  (1990)  suggested  that  transition  efforts  must  involve  the  local  community, 
resources  must  be  shared,  and  businesses  must  assist  in  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
school-based  training.  Increased  training,  interagency  development,  newly  formed 
linkages,  and  changing  attitudes  were  all  among  the  newly  formed  efforts  (Wehman, 
1990;  Wisniewski,  Apler,  & Schloss,  1991). 

Training  Efforts 

In  order  to  train  educators,  courses  were  developed  and  implemented  at 
universities  across  the  county  and  a multitude  of  textbooks  were  written  to  solely  discuss 
the  transition  process.  For  example,  in  the  1990s,  grants  were  written  and  funded  for 
graduate  degree  programs  in  the  area  of  transition.  The  University  of  Connecticut 
focused  transition  efforts  toward  college  bound  students  who  had  a learning  disability 
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which  was  diagnosed  in  the  public  schools.  Georgetown  University,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  and  Florida  State  University  offered  training  opportunities 
for  working  with  adolescents  and  adults  with  severe  disabilities.  Among  the  forerunners 
of  school  to  work  initiatives  for  non-college  bound  students  with  mild  disabilities  were 
the  University  of  Florida  and  the  University  of  Kansas. 

In  1988,  Robert  Gaylord-Ross  published  Vocational  Education  for  Persons  with 
Handicaps.  This  text  was  adopted  by  professors  to  implement  in  newly  developed 
vocational  components  of  teacher  training  programs.  In  1990,  Clark  and  Kolstoe 
presented  university  personnel  with  Career  Development  and  Transition  Education  for 
Adolescents  with  Disabilities.  Clark  and  Kolstoe’s  text  differed  in  that  it  was  school 
based,  person-centered,  and  focused  on  programs  in  special  education  instead  of  being 
vocational  education  based.  In  1990,  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  was 
passed  and  acknowledged  transition  planning  as  a mandatory  component  for  persons 
with  disabilities  in  high  school,  for  the  first  time.  Clark  and  Kolstoe’s  book  fits  right  in 
with  the  newly  developed  legislation  and  provided  tools  in  which  veteran  and  beginning 
teachers  alike  could  develop  effective  transition  programs  in  their  schools. 

Increased  training  efforts  were  a huge  component  of  the  initial  transition  process. 
Unfortunately,  training  was  limited  to  professionals  in  the  education  field  and  little  if  no 
training  was  provided  to  prospective  employers  or  co-workers.  Training  was  also 
implemented  in  terms  of  educating  students  on  the  job.  Sheltered  workshop  activities 
were  developed  in  local  schools  and  community  based  training  efforts  were  initiated 
during  this  same  time  period  (Stroup,  1996).  Halpem  (1993)  suggested  that  despite  the 
efforts  to  provide  training  opportunities  for  students  while  they  were  in  high  school, 
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students  were  still  not  succeeding  on  the  job.  He  suggested  that  educators  needed  to 
revisit  the  training  opportunities  which  were  being  provided  to  students  and  make 
changes  which  were  more  conducive  to  the  business  environment.  Students  were  not 
taught  how  to  learn  job  skills  in  general  but  rather  were  taught  a specific  job  skill.  This 
not  only  hindered  the  long-term  success  of  graduates  on  the  job,  but  also  provided  a 
negative  image  of  the  schools’  training  programs  to  business  personnel. 

Interagency  Linkages 

Interagency  collaboration  was  also  considered  to  be  a key  to  successful  transition 
programs.  Educators  suggested  that  transition  efforts  would  be  more  successful  if  a 
linkage  were  created  among  all  agencies  and  persons  who  would  be  involved  in  securing 
the  student’s  future  success  after  high  school  (Szymanski,  1994).  A survey  of 
interagency  councils  in  Florida,  for  instance,  revealed  that  strong  partnerships  were  a 
necessity  to  assist  students  in  securing  the  services  needed  after  high  school  (Repetto  & 
Weiss,  1997).  A model  which  integrates  all  types  of  services  was  suggested  by  Certo, 
Pumpian,  Fisher,  Storey,  and  Smalley  in  1997.  Differing  from  supporters  of  interagency 
collaboration  models,  this  team  concluded  that  more  integration  needed  to  occur  within 
the  community  to  increase  successful  employment  opportunities.  They  suggested  that 
despite  20  years  of  continuous  efforts  and  allocated  resources  not  much  change  has 
occurred  for  students  with  disabilities  who  are  graduating  from  high  school  and  entering 
the  workforce. 

Attitudes 

Authors  of  the  late  1980s  presented  us  with  a multitude  of  professional  articles 
that  expressed  the  need  to  change  public  attitudes  about  persons  with  disabilities.  In 
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1988,  Eigenbrood  and  Retish  were  concerned  with  the  decreasing  rates  of  employment 
for  individuals  with  disabilities.  They  suggested  that  public  attitudes  toward  people  with 
disabilities  may  be  consistent  with  those  of  employers.  Many  employers  were  expressing 
the  willingness  to  hire  people  with  disabilities,  but  a huge  discrepancy  existed  between 
those  who  expressed  willingness  and  those  who  actually  provided  job  opportunities. 
Makas  (1988)  warned  professionals  to  be  aware  of  what  constituted  a positive  attitude. 
The  definition  of  a positive  attitude  varied  between  persons  with  and  persons  without  a 
disability.  She  found  that  the  discrepancy  was  between  needing  help  and  not  needing 
help.  Persons  with  disabilities  wanted  to  be  independent  on  the  job.  They  wanted 
employers  to  recognize  this  independence  and  have  a positive  attitude  because  of  this 
newly  formed  independence.  However,  persons  without  disabilities  often  viewed  those 
individuals  with  disabilities  as  helpless  and  requiring  assistance.  Positive  attitudes  were 
often  noted  after  help  or  assistance  had  been  provided. 

Eichinger,  Rizzo,  and  Sirotnik  (1991)  agreed  that  until  attitudes  were  adjusted, 
among  future  employers  about  persons  with  disabilities,  little  success  in  transition 
programs  would  be  noted.  Increases  in  information,  direct  contacts,  and  persuasive 
messages  were  among  the  suggestions  of  these  researchers  to  curb  the  existing  problem. 
These  suggestions  were  proven  to  be  effective  when  Levy  (1995)  compared  employers’ 
attitudes  toward  persons  with  disabilities  in  New  York  and  nationally.  He  found  that 
executives  within  large  companies,  who  had  positive  experiences  and  knowledge  of 
persons  with  disabilities,  were  more  willing  to  provide  permanent  job  opportunities. 
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Best  Practices 

Since  the  mid  1990s,  the  focus  of  best  practices  has  appeared  to  shift  to 
communication  among  professionals,  focusing  on  the  vocational  interests  of  the  student, 
and  school-business  partnerships.  In  1994,  participants  of  a workshop  identified 
communication  with  businesses  and  attitudes  toward  persons  with  disabilities  as  the  two 
most  critical  areas  to  be  addressed  when  planning  programs  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  individuals  with  disabilities  (Altschul  & Michaels,  1994).  In  1997, 
somewhat  negative  attitudes  were  still  being  reported  about  persons  with  disabilities  and 
overall  work  productivity  (Petty  & Fussell,  1997).  Researchers  offered  the  hypothesis 
that  an  increase  in  partnership  efforts  would  result  in  an  increase  in  positive  attitudes 
among  employers.  This  hypothesis  was  used  as  the  foundation  for  developing 
effectiveness  studies  in  the  field  of  transition. 

Athanasou  and  Hosking  (1995)  studied  60  unemployed  workers  with  disabilities 
to  determine  the  possible  reasons  for  lack  of  success  on  the  job.  The  two  main  areas 
examined  were  job  interests  and  work  satisfaction  of  employees.  Not  everyone  is 
equipped  or  destined  for  a professional  career  and  the  majority  of  workers  interviewed 
were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  express  interest  in  the  type  of  employment  they  wanted 
or  to  have  a choice  of  employment  at  all.  Jobs  were  developed  and  students  were 
employed.  Partnerships  between  businesses  and  schools  were  suggested  as  a possible 
solution  to  providing  students  with  knowledge  of  careers  and  various  opportunities  for 
employment. 
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The  School  to  Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994  and  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  of  1 994  practically  mandated  that  partnerships  be  developed  to  increase 
effectiveness  of  transition  programs.  Koch  (1995)  suggested  that  the  role  of  the  educator 
was  not  to  tell  business  and  industry  what  the  standards  are  or  should  be,  but  to  be  part  of 
an  informative  and  inclusive  process  to  help  business  personnel  determine  how  the 
standards  are  developed  as  well  as  implications  for  educational  practices.  Despite 
concerted  efforts  from  1992  to  1999,  it  was  still  discovered  that  transition  efforts  were 
not  as  successful  as  educators  would  have  liked.  In  1996,  Blackorby  and  Wagner 
examined  post  school  outcomes  of  youth  with  disabilities  across  the  nation.  Their  study 
began  almost  a decade  after  the  development  of  the  transition  movement.  It  was  found 
that  46%  of  students  with  disabilities  were  unemployed  2 years  after  graduation.  Of 
those  students  who  were  employed,  only  nine  percent  earned  more  than  six  dollars  an 
hour  or  $12,000  each  year.  This  is  relatively  low  compared  to  the  average  yearly  salary 
of  $27,  854  for  a single  person  from  1993-1996  (U.S.  Census  Bureau,  1999).  There  was 
an  apparent  gap  between  the  success  of  persons  with  disabilities  and  those  without  in 
terms  of  employment  after  high  school.  The  researchers  concluded  that  those  students 
who  had  an  early  connection  with  vocational  education  and  business  were  able  to 
increase  their  success  in  the  competitive  workforce  after  high  school. 

Rebecca  Evers  (1996)  conducted  a study  in  which  the  relationship  between 
vocational  education  and  adult  employment  outcomes  was  examined.  She  concluded  that 
involvement  of  students  with  disabilities  in  vocational  courses  had  a significant  impact  on 
their  level  of  successful  employment  after  high  school.  Seven  studies  were  examined 
from  1985-1993  and  each  researcher  agreed  that  students  who  had  received  transition 
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services,  which  specifically  included  vocational  education,  experienced  a higher  rate  of 
employment  after  high  school. 

Among  all  of  the  longitudinal  studies  in  which  transition  programs  and  success  of 
students  with  disabilities  have  been  examined,  one  question  has  been  asked  several  times: 
Are  transition  best  practices  substantiated  or  implied?  Kohler  (1993)  introduced  this 
question  to  the  transition  community  in  her  article  published  in  Career  Development  for 
Exceptional  Individuals.  She  reviewed  research  publications  which  deemed  a new 
activity  or  program  as  a best  practice  in  transition  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  not  many  claims  in  transition  which  have  been  substantiated  with  empirical  data. 
Instead,  researchers  have  tended  to  look  at  possible  success  opportunities  of  a program 
and  made  the  implication  that  those  are  the  best  practices.  Culver,  Spencer,  and  Gliner 
(1990)  support  Kohler’s  position  by  examining  job  development  methods  used  in 
supported  employment  programs.  Professionals  have  deemed  certain  practices  as  the 
most  effective,  yet  these  practices  lacked  consistency  and  research.  Program  evaluations 
have  been  suggested  since  the  early  1 990s  as  a way  in  which  educators  could  effectively 
monitor  successes  and  failures  of  program  implementation.  DeStefano  and  Stake  (1990) 
suggested  that  educators  are  not  using  program  evaluations  and  more  research  is  needed 
to  guide  the  improvement  of  these  evaluations  and  how  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
their  use.  The  circle  of  program  effectiveness  and  best  practices  in  any  area  appears  to 
revolve  around  research.  If  educators  are  to  be  respected  in  the  field  of  research,  in 
which  they  are  often  overlooked,  more  research  needs  to  be  conducted  to  determine 
through  the  use  of  empirical  data,  if  a program  is  indeed  a best  practice. 
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It  appears  that  a circle  has  been  formed  and  education  and  business  are  back  to 
where  they  started:  the  apprenticeship  model.  In  many  ways  these  programs  and  ideas 
are  similar,  yet  60  years  of  research  have  added  both  depth  and  substance  to  the  school 
and  business  relationships.  At  Fortune 's  Education  Summit,  it  was  suggested  that  “we 
have  to  adopt  the  famous  Noah  Principle:  No  more  prizes  for  predicting  rain,  prizes  only 
for  building  arks”  (Perry,  1989;  p.  22).  This  principle  is  one  that  could  be  considered  to 
be  a best  practice  in  the  area  of  transition. 

School/Business  Partnerships  and  School  to  Work 

Many  successful  programs  of  the  1990s  have  emerged  which  have  incorporated 
school  and  business  partnerships.  These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  The  Southland 
Experience,  Marriott  Corporation,  and  the  Bridges:  From  School  to  Work  Program. 

Southland  Corporation  personnel  experienced  difficulties  when  they  attempted  to 
locate  qualified  and  dedicated  employees  to  work  in  7-1 1 stores  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Hindering  these  efforts  was  also  the  fact  that  the  unemployment  rate  was  at  an  all  time 
low  in  this  area.  A partnership  was  developed  between  the  local  school  system  and 
Southland  which  provided  paid  internship  opportunities  during  students’  senior  year.  A 
position  was  created  and  funded  equally  by  Southland  and  the  school  district  to  focus 
solely  on  hiring  and  training  new  individuals  with  disabilities  from  the  local  schools. 

After  two  years,  90%  of  the  originally  hired  students  remained  employed  and  Southland’s 
job  openings  dropped  to  an  all  time  low  (Fabian,  Luecking,  & Tilson,  1994). 

The  early  1990s  proved  to  be  a difficult  time  for  the  Marriott  Corporation.  The 
Human  Resources  Personnel  were  experiencing  an  all  time  high  in  employee  turnover 
and  were  unable  to  solve  the  problem.  Marriott  wanted  to  provide  a network  of 
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opportunities  and  incentives  for  people  to  work  for  their  company  and  began  to  recognize 
that  persons  with  disabilities  could  make  up  a large  part  of  new  applicants.  In  1988,  a 
partnership  was  developed  between  TransCen  and  Marriott  (in  Maryland).  Marriott 
provided  a full  time  employee  to  train  and  work  with  individuals  who  needed  additional 
support  on  the  job.  TransCen  funded  the  trainer  and  provided  training  to  them  in  working 
with  individuals  with  disabilities.  As  a result  of  the  two-year  program,  16  individuals 
with  severe  developmental  disabilities  were  hired  by  Marriott  and  remained  employed 
after  the  program  had  finished.  Today,  the  program  still  exists  but  is  funded  through  tax 
credits  and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  This  program  has  been 
implemented  in  other  Marriott  locations  across  the  nation  (Fabian,  Luecking,  & Tilson, 
1994). 

Marriott  Corporation  and  TransCen  took  their  training  ideas  one  step  further  with 
the  development  of  the  Bridges:  From  School  to  Work  program.  Marriott  provided 
internships  for  students  prior  to  graduation  in  which  up-to-date  job  training  and  work 
experience  was  offered.  On-going  support  was  provided  during  the  internships  and 
students  were  offered  competitive  employment  opportunities  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  internship.  This  program  was  so  successful,  that  other  businesses  wanted  to  be 
involved.  Within  two  years  of  the  initial  program  developed  with  Marriott,  over  250 
businesses  and  employers  joined  to  offer  paid  internships  for  students  with  disabilities. 

Business  and  education  have  been  linked  since  the  late  1800s.  In  1970,  the  term 
“partnership”  became  popular  and  consisted  merely  of  financial  contributions  from  the 
business  world.  Businesses  did  not  often  initiate  this  financial  partnership  and  educators 
were  viewed  as  only  wanting  money  to  improve  their  programs  (Tilson,  Luecking,  & 
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West,  1996).  Partnerships  later  began  to  be  initiated  by  businesses  who  wanted  to  assist 
in  the  production  of  a well-trained  workforce.  The  concentrated  effort  of  identifying 
employer  involvement  in  partnerships  and  disseminating  this  information  to  transition 
personnel  is  still  missing.  Workshops  have  continually  been  identified  as  effective  tools 
for  disseminating  new  and  progressive  information  to  various  professionals. 

Workshops 

Overview 

Since  the  development  of  the  workshop  model,  its  definition  has  undergone  many 
transformations.  The  current  definition  of  a workshop  is  described  as  a group  of  persons 
with  a common  interest  or  problem  who  meet  for  an  extended  period  of  time  to  improve 
their  individual  proficiency,  ability,  or  understanding  by  means  of  study,  research,  and 
discussion  (Craig,  1987).  “Workshop”  has  become  a term  that  is  used  for  all  types  of 
trainings  ranging  from  one  hour  after  school  planning  sessions  to  two-week  long 
seminars.  For  the  purpose  of  this  review,  workshops  will  be  identified  and  discussed 
which  fit  the  definition  mentioned  earlier. 

The  workshop  model  was  not  actively  used  in  the  field  of  education  until  1936. 
During  this  time,  Ralph  Tyler  organized  the  first  workshop  for  teachers  at  the  University 
of  Ohio  (O’Rourke  & Burton,  1957).  Most  persons  who  are  involved  in  the 
development  and  research  of  workshops  are  in  agreement  that  workshops  are  not 
effective  if  they  are  not  planned  or  delivered  properly.  Sork  (1984)  suggested  that  there 
were  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  using  the  workshop  model.  Some 
advantages  included: 

1 . short  length  so  more  individuals  can  participate; 

2.  transportable,  so  content  can  be  repeated  in  several  locations; 
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3.  results  can  be  applied  immediately; 

4.  intense  nature  of  the  workshop  encourages  participants  to  learn  quickly; 

5.  assist  in  refining  problem  solving  skills;  and 

6.  few  changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  room  or  with  equipment. 

Some  disadvantages  were  also  discussed  and  included: 

1 . participant  fatigue  and  information  overload  can  occur; 

2.  difficult  to  take  corrective  action  in  the  format  of  the  workshop  if  learning 
problems  occur; 

3.  the  fatigue  can  also  effect  the  staff; 

4.  it  is  difficult  to  fix  problems  once  the  workshop  has  begun; 

5.  it  is  difficult  to  provide  individualized  feedback  to  learners;  and 

6.  not  all  who  are  involved  know  how  to  be  an  effective  participant. 

In  1980,  Bland  surveyed  1044  college  faculty  development  coordinators  to 
determine  the  most  effective  tools  for  faculty  development.  The  number  one  format 
reported  by  those  surveyed  was  the  workshop  model.  The  majority  was  in  agreement  that 
workshops  are  a good  tool  for  promoting  faculty  development,  especially  in  a period  of 
time  constraints.  It  was  also  reported  that  most  development  personnel  felt  that 
workshops  had  a significant  and  long  term  effect  on  participant  learning. 

Administrators  in  the  field  of  higher  education  were  surveyed  in  1996  and  the  majority 
agreed  that  workshops  were  the  most  effective  tool  to  use  for  instructional  development 
(Lenze,  1996).  Researchers  still  remain  firm  in  the  belief  that  workshops  are  very 
effective  tools  to  use  when  the  goal  is  to  disseminate  new  information  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  education. 

Effectiveness 

Design.  In  earlier  years  of  workshop  development,  some  researchers  often  looked 
at  the  quality  of  the  workshop  as  an  indicator  of  effectiveness  instead  of  participant 
learning  levels.  Many  of  the  guides  which  have  been  written,  prior  to  1994,  on  planning 
effective  workshops  were  designed  to  develop  a quality  workshop  regardless  of  the  effect 
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on  the  participant  (Ametrano,  1992).  For  example,  Felder,  Leonard,  and  Porter  (1992) 
offered  suggestions  for  designing  an  effective  workshop  to  science  teachers.  Optional 
attendance,  room  design  and  layout,  support  of  administration  and  employers  of 
participants,  and  enjoyment  of  the  workshop  were  things  which  were  discussed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  such  topics  as  teaching  techniques,  learning  evaluation,  and 
learning  styles  of  the  participants  were  not  included. 

Knowledge.  From  the  mid  1990s  to  the  present,  it  has  been  apparent  that 
researchers  have  begun  to  place  more  emphasis  on  participant  learning  than  on  the 
quality  of  the  workshop.  Books  and  articles  were  written  which  provided  suggestions  for 
workshop  development  based  on  this  new  goal.  Kirkpatrick’s  model  for  evaluating 
workshops  appears  to  have  been  consistently  used  by  most  researchers  in  the  field.  This 
four  level  model  required  that  workshops  contained  opportunities  for  reaction,  learning, 
behavior,  and  results  to  occur  (Kirkpatrick,  1994;  Moseley  & Larson,  1994).  In  addition 
to  the  traditional  formal  evaluation  by  participants,  in  which  they  are  provided  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  like  or  dislike  with  the  workshop,  most  educators  have 
implemented  an  action  plan  and  follow  up  component  to  the  evaluation  process. 

Parry  (1990)  suggested  that  in  order  for  participants  to  become  active  learners 
during  a workshop,  planners  need  to  design  the  content  and  delivery  of  their  program 
accordingly.  For  example,  if  trainers  design  the  content  of  the  workshop  to  be  personal, 
instructional,  and  organizational,  participants  would  leave  with  an  increase  in  knowledge. 
In  addition  to  teaching  styles  being  changed,  in  order  to  increase  maintenance,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  participants  implement  an  action  plan  when  they  returned  to  their  place  of 
employment  as  well  as  have  assistance  provided  to  them  after  the  workshop. 
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Eighty  five  percent  of  the  middle  school  teachers  who  participated  in  a science 
workshop  reported  that  they  continued  to  use  the  new  information  that  they  learned  after 
the  workshop  (Hadfield  & Lillibridge,  1993).  As  a result  of  workshop  participation, 
teachers  also  reported  that  the  new  information  they  learned  had  a direct  impact  on  their 
students  as  well  as  their  personal  performance  in  the  classroom.  Workshop  participation 
has  also  been  found  to  reduce  participants’  hesitancy  in  asking  for  assistance  after 
attending  the  workshop  (Taylor,  1997). 

Andersen  Consulting  Firm  completed  a follow-up  study  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  a human  resources  development  workshop  three  months  after  its 
completion.  They  found  that  77%  of  the  participants  reported  moderate  growth  in  all 
four  target  areas,  which  included  increased  proficiency,  increased  effective  work,  regular 
thoughts  about  new  topic,  and  proactively  shared  learning  (Montgomery,  1997). 
Participants  had  also  expressed  that  they  had  continued  to  experience  learning  growth  due 
to  completion  of  the  required  activities  after  the  workshop  was  completed.  Montgomery 
also  found  that  while  participants  reported  an  increase  in  knowledge  after  attending  the 
workshop,  the  demand  for  additional  research  documenting  workshop  effectiveness  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  demand  for  new  programs.  Professionals  have  concluded  that 
workshops  are  effective  tools,  but  are  unable  to  produce  a large  amount  of  empirical  data 
to  back  their  claim. 

Self-Perceived  Knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  results  of  general  tests  of 
knowledge  after  the  completion  of  a workshop,  self-perceived  or  self-rated  knowledge 
has  also  been  identified  as  an  effectiveness  indicator  (Shifflett  & Cummings,  1 999). 
Shifflett  and  Cummings  investigated  an  educational  training  program,  for  divorcing 
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families,  to  determine  if  the  increase  in  knowledge  would  have  any  effect  on  attitudes  and 
improvements  in  behaviors.  They  determined  that  after  the  two-day  training  session, 
participants  revealed  an  increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge  and  demonstrated  an 
increase  in  positive  behaviors  when  responding  to  case  study  situations. 

Since  1948,  when  Lewin  developed  the  Lewinean  Theory  of  Changing  Attitudes, 
researchers  have  been  investigating  the  effect  of  knowledge  on  behaviors.  Lewin 
suggested  that  an  increase  in  the  driving  forces  surrounding  an  opinion  or  a behavior  will 
result  in  a change  of  attitude.  In  1998,  Sharon  Andrews  investigated  the  idea  that 
increasing  self-perceived  knowledge  about  persons  with  disabilities,  through  inclusion 
literature,  would  promote  positive  attitudes  toward  individuals  with  disabilities.  She 
found  that  strategies  which  were  useful  in  changing  attitudes  toward  and  encouraging 
acceptance  of  individuals  with  disabilities  included  providing  accurate  information  about 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  engaging  in  simulations  or  role  playing  activities.  The 
data  also  indicated  that  the  group,  which  participated  in  a workshop  about  individuals 
with  disabilities,  revealed  more  positive  attitudes  about  inclusive  classrooms  than  the 
control  group. 

Lepper  (1998)  investigated  the  level  of  agreement  between  the  data  found  in  self- 
reports  and  other  types  of  reports.  She  examined  various  types  of  data  collected  in  a 
large  two-wave  study  of  older  adults  and  determined  that  self-assessment  measures  were 
valid  over  a 9-month  period  and  that  a good  agreement  was  found  between  self- 
assessment  data  and  other  types  of  reports.  In  addition  to  determining  the  reliability  of 
self-reports,  she  also  reported  that  self-reported  data  was  related  to  changes  in  behaviors 
over  time.  Xiang  (1998)  supported  Lepper’s  results  by  reviewing  different  theories  of 
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self-perception.  It  was  determined  that  in  each  theory,  self-perceptions  of  ability  are 
assumed  to  influence  behavior  and  learning. 

Summary 

Researchers  have  documented  that  school/business  partnerships  are  important  to 
the  success  of  employment  for  graduates  after  high  school.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
school/business  partnerships  are  considered  a best  practice  in  the  area  of  transition. 
Unfortunately,  all  professionals  have  agreed  that  additional  training  and  information 
dissemination  is  still  needed  to  allow  all  educators  to  be  able  to  effectively  develop 
school/business  partnerships. 

Workshops  have  been  utilized  since  the  early  1930s  to  provide  professional 
development  opportunities  for  educators.  Workshop  attendance  has  assisted 
professionals  in  increasing  knowledge,  changing  attitudes,  and  increasing  professional 
growth  within  education  (Kelley,  1951).  The  trend  to  use  workshops  has  been 
documented  mostly  within  the  field  of  general  education  and  little  effectiveness  research 
has  been  documented  within  the  field  of  special  education  or  specifically,  transition.  It  is 
important  to  create  more  opportunities  for  empirical  data  to  be  collected  on  the 
effectiveness  of  workshops  and  in  the  field  of  special  education:  transition  and 


school/business  partnerships. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

Workshops  were  first  developed  and  implemented  in  the  late  1950s.  Since  then 
very  little  research  has  been  conducted  to  justify  the  continued  existence  of  professional 
development  via  the  workshop  model.  This  study  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  TransCen  workshop  on  developing  school/business  partnerships. 
Transition  personnel  have  advocated  for  the  development  of  school  business  partnerships 
to  enhance  transition  efforts  from  high  school  to  the  competitive  workforce. 

Professionals  working  with  individuals  with  disabilities  in  the  area  of  job  acquisition 
have  reported  very  little  or  no  knowledge  in  developing  school  business  partnerships. 

This  study  examined  the  effectiveness  of  the  TransCen  workshop  model  in 
relation  to  increasing  self-perceived  knowledge  levels  of  participants  in  the  areas  of 
transition  and  the  development  of  school  business  partnerships.  Knowledge  levels  were 
researched  not  only  in  terms  of  self-appraisal,  but  in  demonstrated  behaviors. 

Participants  were  asked  to  rate  their  personal  knowledge  in  various  areas  affiliated  with 
“transition”  both  before  and  after  the  workshop.  In  addition,  open-ended  questions  were 
posed  in  order  to  analyze  the  possible  differences  in  terminology  being  used  when 
referring  to  individuals  with  disabilities  both  before  and  after  the  training. 
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Four  null  hypotheses  were  tested.  These  included: 

Hypothesis  I 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  development  of  school/business 
partnerships. 

Hypothesis  II 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition. 

Hypothesis  III 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on 
participants’  use  of  positive  terminology  about  persons  with  disabilities  as 
demonstrated  by  answers  to  open-ended  questions  on  the  pre-  and  post- 
tests. 

Hypothesis  IV 

There  is  no  relationship  between  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
levels  and  the  use  of  positive  terminology  when  discussing  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

Description  of  the  Subjects 

The  participants  of  this  study  consisted  of  those  individuals  who  registered  and 
completed  the  TransCen,  Inc.  developed  workshop  regarding  effective  development  of 
school/business  partnerships.  The  only  qualifier  was  that  the  participants  had  to  be 
working  in  the  field  of  transition  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Non-probability  sampling,  or 
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including  all  individuals  who  registered  to  attend  the  workshop,  was  the  sampling 
procedure  used  for  this  study  (Peers,  1996;  Ravid,  1994). 

It  was  important  to  define  the  properties  of  the  population  of  subjects  with  at  least 
one  area  in  common:  transition.  The  workshop  was  developed  to  enhance  the  knowledge 
of  persons  working  in  the  field  of  transition,  not  to  teach  about  transition.  For  this 
reason,  it  was  specified  in  the  informational  brochure  that  only  persons  who  were 
working  in  the  field  of  transition  were  eligible  to  apply  for  the  workshops. 

Permission  was  obtained  from  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review 
Board  (IRB)  and  participants  prior  to  workshop  participation  (see  Appendix  A).  Six 
hundred  brochures  (see  Appendix  B)  were  mailed  to  professionals  in  the  State  of  Florida 
advertising  the  workshops.  The  Florida  Network  mailing  list  was  used  to  disseminate  this 
information.  This  mailing  list  was  comprised  of  individuals  who  were  working  in  the 
area  of  transition.  Persons  with  addresses  outside  the  State  of  Florida  were  deleted  from 
this  mailing.  In  addition  to  the  informational  brochure  being  mailed,  an  advertisement 
was  placed  in  the  Florida  Network  Newsletter  regarding  the  workshops. 

Participants  were  instructed  to  submit  a registration  form  that  delineated  their 
first,  second,  and  third  choices  for  the  workshop  they  wanted  to  attend.  There  were 
openings  for  approximately  40  participants  at  each  workshop.  Non-probability  sampling 
was  used  and  participants  were  selected  on  a first  come,  first  serve  basis.  Participants 
were  notified  of  the  date  of  their  workshop  and  a consent  form  for  participation  in  this 
study  was  sent  prior  to  their  attendance. 
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T reatment 

TransCen,  Inc. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Council  and  the  Florida  Network  teamed  together 
and  wrote  a grant,  Project  UpBeat:  United  Partnerships  of  Business,  Education,  and 
Agencies  for  Transition,  to  fund  the  development  and  presentation  of  workshops  across 
the  State  of  Florida  in  developing  school  business  partnerships  (Florida  Developmental 
Disabilities  Council  & Florida  Network,  1996).  TransCen,  Inc.,  from  Washington  D.C., 
was  selected  to  develop  and  present  workshop  information  to  participants.  Many 
members  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Council  had  attended  workshops  which  were 
facilitated  by  the  members  of  TransCen,  Inc.  and  each  expressed  confidence  that  this 
organization  would  best  fit  the  need  to  develop  a quality  workshop  environment. 

TransCen,  Inc.  utilized  a combination  of  lectures,  small  group  activities,  and  role 
playing  when  teaching  new  information  to  participants.  In  addition  to  the  development 
and  presentation  of  workshops,  the  trainers  assisted  individuals  with  disabilities  in 
securing  employment  on  a daily  basis.  TransCen,  Inc.  has  assisted  more  than  2,000 
people  with  disabilities  to  gain  employment  and  have  consulted  with  and  trained  more 
than  700  public  and  private  companies  and  organizations.  Members  of  TransCen,  Inc. 
won  the  1995  Pyramid  Award  for  the  Career  Transition  Project,  the  Business  and 
Industry  Award  from  Montgomery  County,  and  the  New  Program  Award  from  the 
Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111.  TransCen,  Inc.’s  members  not  only  have  daily  hands-on 
experiences  with  individuals  with  disabilities  and  developing  school  business 
partnerships,  but  are  able  to  pass  this  information  on  to  participants  using  all  modes  of 


instruction. 
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Workshop  Development 

The  TransCen  developed  workshop,  “A  Working  Relationship,”  consisted  of  the 
following  components  (see  Appendix  C): 

• Transition  Overview 

• Working  with  Individuals  with  Disabilities 

• Employer  Expectations 

• Job  Development 

• School/Business  Partnership  Development 

The  importance  of  each  of  these  areas  in  relation  to  efforts  within  School  to  Work 
and  transition  programs  was  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  By  incorporating  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  areas  into  the  two-day  workshop,  TransCen  was  able  to  provide  innovative 
approaches  for  job  development  professionals  to  build  successful  partnerships  with 
businesses.  A variety  of  techniques  were  used  in  the  presentation  of  the  workshop  which 
included  small  group  work,  case  studies,  lecture,  and  whole  group  discussion  to  ensure 
active  group  involvement  and  application  of  the  skills  and  practices  being  discussed. 

Materials  and  topics  used  in  the  TransCen  developed  workshop  were  reviewed 
and  approved  by  a panel  of  professionals.  Members  of  this  panel  consisted  of: 

• two  senior  members  of  the  Florida  Developmental  Disabilities  Council’s 
State  Board,  who  have  participated  and  planned  extensive  training  for 
professionals  throughout  the  State  of  Florida  and  have  over  10  years  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  working  with  individuals  with  disabilities 

• a leading  expert  in  the  area  of  supported  employment  for  persons  with 


severe  disabilities  in  the  State  of  Florida 
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• two  Professors  in  the  Department  of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of 
Florida  who  have  worked  extensively,  both  across  the  State  and  the 
country,  educating  personnel  in  working  with  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  transition 

• two  special  education  teachers  working  in  the  area  of  transition  for  high 
school  students  in  the  public  school  system 

Description  of  the  Research  Instrumentation 
In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  workshop  participation  in  terms  of 
increased  knowledge  a pre-  and  post-test  was  administered  to  participants  (see  Appendix 
D).  Test  items  were  represented  by  multiple  choice  and  open-ended  questions.  The  pre- 
test consisted  of  personal  information  questions  for  participants  in  terms  of  type  of 
employment  and  length  of  time  working  in  the  field  of  transition  (six  questions).  Four 
questions  were  written  to  determine  prior  self-  perceived  knowledge  and  usage  of 
business  partnerships.  Two  questions  inquired  about  the  depth  of  each  participant’s  self- 
perceived  knowledge  in  transition  and  three  open-ended  questions  were  used  at  the  end  of 
the  survey  to  note  the  frequency  of  positive  terminology  used  prior  to  the  training. 

The  post-test  encouraged  participants  to  reflect  on  how  their  roles  might  change 
after  participation  in  this  workshop.  Five  questions,  both  rating  scales  and  open-ended 
questions,  assessed  knowledge  about  school/business  partnerships.  Two  questions 
focused  on  transition  and  four  open-ended  questions  were  used  to  note  the  frequency  of 
positive  terminology  used  by  participants  about  individuals  with  disabilities.  It  is 
demonstrated  in  Table  1 how  each  hypothesis  will  be  analyzed  in  regards  to  specific 
items  on  the  pre-and  post-tests. 


Table  1 

Pre-  and  Post-Test  Data  for  Analysis  of  Hypotheses 
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Pre- 

Test 

Item 

Post 

Test 

Item 

Hypothesis 

I 

Hypothesis 

II 

Hypothesis 

III 

Hypothesis 

IV 

Participation  in  a 
TransCen  developed 
workshop  has  no 
effect  on  self- 
perceived 
knowledge 
regarding  the 
development  of 
school/business 
partnerships. 

Participation  in  a 
TransCen  developed 
workshop  has  no 
effect  on  self- 
perceived 
knowledge 
regarding  the  area  of 
transition. 

Participation  in  a 
TransCen  developed 
workshop  has  no 
effect  on 

participants’  use  of 
positive  terminology 
about  persons  with 
disabilities  as 
demonstrated  by 
answers  to  open- 
ended  questions  on 
the  pre-and  post- 
tests. 

There  is  no 
relationship  between 
participants’  self- 
perceived 
knowledge  levels 
and  the  use  of 
positive  terminology 
when  discussing 
individuals  with 
disabilities. 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

1 

1 

X 

X 

2 

2 

X 

3 

3 

X 

4 

4 

X 

X 

X 

5 

5 

X 

6 

6 

X 

X 

7 

7 

X 

X 

X 

8 

8 

X 

X 

X 

9 

9 

X 

X 

10 

10 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

X 

X 

13 

X 

X 

14 

X 

X 

15 

X 

X 

Participants  were  provided  with  a code,  which  was  located  on  the  bottom  left- 
hand  comer  of  a name  badge.  This  was  the  code  that  they  were  instructed  to  write  at  the 
top  of  each  survey  and  to  allow  researchers  to  match  the  pre-  and  post-tests  accordingly. 
Morgan,  Gliner,  and  Harmon  ( 1 999)  suggested  that  in  order  for  self-report  surveys  to  be 
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effective,  it  is  important  that  participation  is  anonymous  or  coded.  Participants  are  more 
likely  to  “reflect”  honestly  if  their  answers  were  not  easily  identifiable. 

Drafts  of  the  research  instruments  were  critically  reviewed  by  four  members  of 
the  Florida  Developmental  Disabilities  Council  and  two  professors  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  The  instruments  were  tested  at  the  first  workshop  and  very  minor  changes  were 
made  based  on  participants’  feedback.  A narrative  was  used  to  ensure  identical  directions 
and  procedures  were  used  with  each  group  of  participants  (see  Appendix  E). 

Description  of  Procedures 

Six,  two-day  workshops  were  planned  in  different  regions  of  the  State  of  Florida: 
Pensacola,  Tampa,  Daytona,  West  Palm  Beach,  Miami,  and  Tallahassee.  These  cities 
represented  large  areas  from  the  northern  most  part  of  the  State  to  the  southern  tip. 
TransCen,  Inc.,  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  selected  to  teach  the  content  of 
developing  effective  school-business  partnerships.  TransCen,  Inc.  has  received  many 
awards  for  work  not  only  with  school  personnel,  but  employers  of  individuals  with 
disabilities.  The  decision  to  invite  TransCen,  Inc.  to  participate  in  this  study  was 
stipulated  by  a grant  provided  by  the  Council  on  Developmental  Disabilities  for  the  State 
of  Florida. 

An  identical  set  of  procedures  was  used  for  each  workshop.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  first  day  of  the  workshop,  researchers  and  presenters  were  introduced  to  participants 
and  the  participants  were  read  a narrative  of  directions  for  completing  the  pre-test.  The 
participants  were  given  eight  minutes  to  complete  the  pre-test.  Two,  six-hour  days  of 
presentation  and  activities  pertaining  to  the  development  of  school/business  partnerships 
were  conducted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  day,  participants  were  read  a narrative 
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of  directions  for  completing  the  post-test.  After  eight  minutes,  the  post-tests  were 
collected  and  participants  were  given  their  training  materials  to  take  back  to  their  places 
of  employment.  Participants’  consent  forms  were  collected  at  the  time  of  registration  on 
the  first  day  of  the  workshop. 

Data  Analysis 

Hypotheses  I and  II 

Hypothesis  I 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  development  of  school/business 
partnerships. 

Hypothesis  II 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition. 

Participants  were  asked  to  rank  their  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  transition  and 
school/business  partnerships  using  a five  part  Likert  scale  (1=  need  to  learn  a lot,  3=  have 
some,  and  5=  have  considerable  knowledge).  Two  additional  rating  choices  were 
provided  for  participants  whose  answers  fell  in  between  the  designated  choices.  The 
answers  provided  by  participants  were  compared  on  pre-  and  post-tests  looking  at 
possible  changes  for  the  group  of  participants  rather  than  for  each  individual.  A t test  for 
correlated  means  was  used  to  test  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  pre-  and 
post-test  scores  for  Hypotheses  I and  II.  Probability  was  set  at  the  .05  confidence  level 
(Clegg,  1982;  Hutchinson,  1993;  and  Ravid,  1994). 
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In  order  to  further  understand  the  results  pertaining  to  Hypothesis  I,  additional 
information  was  collected  related  to  participants’  self-reported  initiation  of 
school/business  partnerships  both  individually  and  organizationally.  Items  on  the  pre- 
and  post-test  (#7/8  and  #2/3)  were  developed  to  further  examine  this  Hypothesis.  These 
data  could  provide  information  as  to  whether  or  not  participants  believed  that  the  new 
information  being  presented  was  important  enough  to  implement  in  their  personal  job  as 
well  as  to  let  others  at  their  worksite  know  about  this  new  information. 

In  order  to  further  understand  the  results  pertaining  to  Hypothesis  II,  participants 
were  asked  to  write  a definition  of  “transition”  on  both  the  pre-  and  post-tests.  The  data 
were  analyzed  to  determine  if  any  changes  occurred  in  the  number  of  times  components 
of  the  IDEA  definition  were  written  by  participants.  Definitions,  both  before  and  after 
the  training,  were  compared  to  the  definition  provided  by  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  of  1990  (see  Appendix  F)  (IDEA,  1990).  The 
IDEA  transition  definition  was  divided  into  “parts”  (see  Appendix  G).  The  number  of 
“parts,”  which  were  included  in  a definition  written  by  the  participants,  was  tallied  and  a t 
test  correlation  was  used  to  determine  if  any  significant  change  existed  in  participants’ 
ability  to  write  the  definition  of  transition  after  participation  in  the  TransCen  developed 
workshop.  Probability  was  set  at  the  .05  confidence  level. 

Hypothesis  III 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on 
participants’  use  of  positive  terminology  about  persons  with  disabilities  as 
demonstrated  by  answers  to  open-ended  questions  on  the  pre-  and  post- 


tests. 
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In  order  to  determine  which  terms  and  phrases  were  considered  to  be  positive,  an 
expert  appraisal  was  created  (see  Appendix  H).  The  appraisal  consisted  of  a table  of 
terms  and  phrases  written  by  participants  when  responding  to  open-ended  questions  on 
the  pre-  and  post-tests.  Appraisers  were  asked  to  mark  each  term  or  phrase  as  “positive,” 
“negative,”  or  “no  opinion.” 

Two  professionals,  from  education  and  the  business  community,  were  utilized  to 
pilot  the  review.  Feedback  was  provided  on  the  clarity  of  the  directions  and  the  level  of 
ease  in  completing  the  review.  Changes  were  made  and  the  revised  expert  appraisal 
review  was  disseminated  to  10  professionals  in  the  field.  These  10  professionals 
represented  the  top  10  professionals  who  participated  in  the  workshops  (see  Appendix  I). 
Each  term  or  phrase  had  to  receive  a 7 out  of  10  acceptance  rating  in  order  for  it  be 
classified  as  “positive”  and  used  in  this  study.  A master  list  of  positive  terminology  was 
created  after  the  reviews  were  completed  (see  Appendix  J). 

The  number  of  “positive”  terms  used  by  each  group  of  workshop  participants  was 
compiled  for  the  pre-  and  post-tests.  A t test  for  correlated  means  was  used  to  test  the 
significance  of  the  difference  between  pre-and  post-test  scores.  Probability  will  be  set  at 
.005  confidence  level. 

Hypothesis  IV 

There  is  no  relationship  between  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
levels  and  the  use  of  positive  terminology  when  discussing  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

A Pearson  Product-moment  correlation  coefficient  (Pearson  r)  was  used  to  test  for 
a relationship  between  perceived  levels  of  knowledge  (determined  in  Hypotheses  I & II) 
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and  change  in  frequency  of  positive  terminology  used  (determined  in  Hypothesis  III). 
Probability  was  set  at  .05  confidence  level. 

Follow-Up  Study 

Follow-up  studies  have  been  developed  and  conducted  to  examine  the  possible 
long-term  effects  of  a specific  intervention  introduced  in  a study.  Information  gained 
from  follow-up  studies  provides  crucial  information  to  researchers  regarding  possible 
long-term  effects  on  participants.  For  example,  Andersen  Consulting  Firm  completed  a 
follow-up  study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  a human  resources  development 
workshop,  both  one  week  and  three  months  after  it  was  completed.  It  was  concluded  that 
77%  of  the  participants  reported  moderate  growth  in  all  four  target  areas,  which  included 
increased  proficiency,  increased  effective  work,  regular  thoughts  about  new  topic,  and 
proactively  shared  learning  (Montgomery,  1997).  Participants  had  also  expressed  that 
they  had  continued  to  experience  learning  growth  due  to  completion  of  the  required 
activities  after  the  workshop  was  completed. 

In  addition  to  businesses  using  follow-up  studies  to  determine  effectiveness  of  an 
intervention,  education  has  also  examined  the  results  of  an  intervention  3 to  6 months 
after  the  conclusion.  For  example,  Hadfield  and  Lillibridge  (1993)  developed  a 
workshop  for  middle  school  science  teachers  to  provide  training  in  effective  teaching 
methods  for  a science  class.  The  researchers  visited  teachers  after  the  training  was 
completed  to  determine  if  the  teachers  were  able  to  use  any  of  the  newly  learned 
information  or  if  they  perceived  any  changes  in  their  teaching  style  after  the  workshop. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  teachers  not  only  used  the  new  information  in  their  classes,  but 
teachers  noted  a direct  change  in  the  rate  of  learning  among  their  students. 
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The  purpose  of  the  follow-up  component  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  there 
was  a significant  change  in  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge  levels  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  TransCen  developed  workshop  and  three  months  later.  These 
data  would  assist  in  determining  which  type  of  intervention  would  be  best  to  use  when 
the  goal  was  to  increase  knowledge  among  participants  for  a longer  period  of  time. 

Approximately  three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  two-day  TransCen 
developed  workshops,  participants  were  contacted  and  asked  to  complete  a follow-up 
survey  (see  Appendix  K).  Participants,  who  did  not  return  the  survey  three  weeks  after 
its  initial  mailing,  were  contacted  by  phone  and  asked  to  verbally  respond  to  the  same 
follow-up  survey  which  was  originally  mailed  (see  Appendix  K). 

The  items  on  the  follow-up  survey  were  developed  to  focus  on  three  specific 
questions: 

• Do  participants  report  an  increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding 
the  area  of  transition  three  months  after  the  completion  of  a TransCen 
developed  workshops? 

• Do  participants  report  an  increase  of  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding 
school/business  partnerships  three  months  after  the  completion  of  a 
TransCen  developed  workshop? 

• Do  participants  implement  newly  developed  strategies  when  returning  to 
their  place  of  employment? 

This  information  proved  to  be  valuable  as  it  allowed  more  extensive  data  to  be 
analyzed  in  addition  to  that  collected  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  TransCen 
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developed  workshop.  Investigating  the  long-term  effects  of  the  TransCen  developed 
workshop  is  as  important  as  those  effects  which  occurred  immediately  after  the  training. 

Summary 

Six,  two-day  workshops  were  planned  for  different  regions  in  the  State  of  Florida: 
Pensacola,  Tampa,  Daytona,  West  Palm  Beach,  Miami,  and  Tallahassee.  These  cities 
represented  large  areas  from  the  northern  most  part  of  the  State  to  the  southern  tip. 
TransCen,  Inc.,  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  selected  to  teach  the  content  of 
developing  effective  school-business  partnerships.  The  workshops  consisted  of  training 
in  transition,  working  with  individuals  with  disabilities,  employer  expectations,  job 
development,  and  school/business  partnership  development. 

Participants  participated  in  a two-day  workshop  developed  by  TransCen,  Inc  “A 
Working  Relationship.”  A pre-  and  post-  test  was  administered  to  participants. 
Professionals  in  the  field  of  special  education  and  transition  reviewed  the  survey 
instruments  and  a narrative  was  written  to  ensure  that  identical  directions  were  provided 
at  each  workshop.  At  the  beginning  of  each  workshop,  participants  were  read  a narrative 
of  directions  for  completing  the  pre-test.  Two,  six-hour  days  of  presentation  and  activities 
pertaining  to  the  development  of  school/business  partnerships  were  conducted.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  workshop  participants  were  read  a narrative  of  directions  for 
completing  the  post-test  and  action  plan. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  participants  were  considered  to  be  eligible  for  this 
study.  In  order  to  be  considered  eligible,  participants  had  to  be  working  in  the  area  of 
transition  and  complete  both  days  of  the  workshop.  Non-probability  sampling  was  used 
to  select  participants  as  they  were  registered  on  a first  come,  first  serve  basis. 
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Participants’  consent  forms  were  collected  at  the  time  of  registration  on  the  first  day  of 
the  workshop. 

Three  months  after  completion  of  the  workshop,  participants  were  sent  a follow- 
up survey.  The  survey  was  designed  to  examine  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
regarding  transition  and  school/business  partnerships  as  well  as  the  completion  of  the 
action  plans.  Participants,  who  did  not  return  the  survey  three  weeks  after  the  initial 
mailing,  were  contacted  by  phone.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  participants  completed 
the  follow-up  survey. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  each  hypothesis  presented  in  Chapter  III 
and  determine  whether  or  not  to  reject  the  null  hypotheses.  In  the  first  section,  a 
description  of  the  subjects  who  participated  in  the  study  will  be  provided.  Job  titles, 
organizations  of  employment,  and  amount  of  time  worked  in  the  area  of  transition  will  be 
charted.  Next,  a detailed  description  of  the  statistical  analyses  used  for  each  hypothesis 
will  be  presented  along  with  the  results  of  each  analysis.  Data  collected  in  a follow-up 
survey  three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  workshops  will  be  illustrated  and 
analyzed  in  the  last  section. 

Description  of  Subjects 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  participants  were  considered  to  be  eligible  for  this 
study.  In  order  to  be  considered  eligible,  participants  had  to  be  working  in  the  area  of 
transition  and  complete  both  days  of  the  TransCen  developed  workshop.  Non-probability 
sampling  was  used  to  select  participants  in  order  to  include  all  those  who  registered  for 
the  workshop. 

Participants  were  asked  to  identify  their  current  job  title  on  the  pre-test.  The  most 
frequent  job  titles  of  the  participants  are  listed  in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 

Most  Frequent  Job  Titles  of  Participants 
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Job  Title 

Number  of 
Participants 

Percentage  of 
Participants 

Employment  Specialist 

26 

15.9% 

ESE  Teacher 

20 

12.3% 

Transition  Specialist 

16 

9.8% 

Job  Coach 

13 

7.9% 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

9 

5.5% 

Supported  Employment  Counselor 

6 

3.7% 

Employment  Consultant 

5 

3.1% 

ESE  Specialist 

5 

3.1% 

Job  Development  Coordinator 

5 

3.1% 

Occupational  Placement  Specialist 

5 

3.1% 

The  most  frequent  types  of  professionals  represented  110  out  of  163  of  the  participants. 
Employment  Specialists,  Exceptional  Student  Education  (ESE)  Teachers,  and  Transition 
Specialists  comprised  over  50%  of  the  most  frequent  types  of  professionals  attending  the 
workshops. 

Participants  were  also  asked  to  choose,  from  a list  of  nine  organizations,  the  one 
that  best  described  the  type  of  organization  for  which  they  worked.  Figure  4-1  was 
developed  to  illustrate  the  responses  of  the  participants. 
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Figure  4-1 

Employment  of  Participants 
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The  majority  of  the  participants,  53.4%,  worked  at  public  schools.  Non-profit  and  public 
agencies  represented  the  second  highest  numbers  of  participants. 

Participants  were  asked  how  long  they  had  been  employed  in  the  field  of 
transition.  Transition  was  not  defined  prior  to  the  workshop  and  participants  were  able  to 
determine  which  of  their  employment  experiences  fit  in  this  category.  The  results  are 
shown  in  Figure  4-2. 


Figure  4-2 

Number  of  Years  Participants  Worked  in  Area  of  Transition 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  participants,  the  majority,  reported  having  worked  five  years  or 
less  in  the  field  of  transition.  Nineteen  percent  of  the  participants  reported  working  in  the 
area  of  transition  for  10  or  more  years. 
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Data  Analysis 

Introduction 

Discussions,  pertaining  to  the  effectiveness  of  disseminating  new  information 
using  the  workshop  model,  are  ongoing  among  professionals.  Researchers  agree  that  it  is 
important  to  determine  if  the  workshop  model  is  the  best  method  for  teaching  new 
information.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  a two-day 
TransCen  developed  workshop  in  increasing  self  perceived  knowledge  levels  in  the  areas 
of  transition  and  school/business  partnerships  and  use  of  positive  terminology  by 
participants.  Four  hypotheses  were  developed  to  determine  if  the  TransCen  developed 
workshop  was  an  effective  tool  for  educators.  A follow-up  component  was  also 
developed  to  determine  if  participants  were  able  to  retain  newly  learned  information  after 
they  left  the  workshop  environment  and  implement  these  new  tools. 

Six,  two-day  TransCen  developed  workshops  were  planned  and  presented  in 

different  regions  of  Florida.  Each  workshop  was  assigned  an  identification  number  for 

use  in  the  tables  and  figures  found  in  this  chapter.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 

workshops,  their  locations,  and  the  number  of  participants  who  qualified  for  the  study. 

Workshop  1 = West  Palm  Beach  (n=33) 

Workshop  2 = Tampa  (n=30) 

Workshop  3 = Daytona  (n=31) 

Workshop  4 = Fort  Walton  Beach  (n=14) 

Workshop  5 = Tallahassee  (n=22) 

Workshop  6 = Miami  (n=33) 

The  results  of  each  hypothesis  and  the  follow-up  study  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
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Hypothesis  I 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  development  of  school/business 
partnerships. 

Hypothesis  I was  developed  to  allow  the  researcher  to  examine  the  possible 
effects  of  participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  regarding  self-perceived 
knowledge  of  participants  in  the  area  of  school/business  partnerships.  A Likert-type 
scale  was  developed  for  participants  to  indicate  their  self-perceived  levels  of  knowledge 
before  and  after  the  workshop.  In  order  to  further  understand  the  results  pertaining  to 
Hypothesis  I,  additional  information  was  collected  before  and  after  the  workshop,  using  a 
Likert-type  scale,  related  to  participants’  self-reported  initiation  of  school/business 
partnerships  both  personally  and  organizationally.  These  data  could  provide  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  participants  believed  that  the  new  information  being  presented  was 
important  enough  to  implement  in  their  individual  jobs  and  disseminate  information  at 
worksites. 

Participants  were  asked  to  rank  their  knowledge  in  the  area  of  school/business 
partnerships  using  a five-part  Likert  scale  (1=  need  to  learn  a lot,  3=  have  some,  and  5= 
have  considerable  knowledge).  Two  additional  rating  choices  were  provided  for 
participants  whose  answers  fell  in  between  the  designated  choices  (Items  10  and  4). 
Participants’  rating  of  self-perceived  levels  of  knowledge  regarding  the  development  of 
school/business  partnerships  were  recalled  from  the  pre-  and  post-tests.  For  each 
workshop,  a mean  score  was  computed  for  items  1 0 and  4 as  well  as  the  differences 
between  the  means  of  the  pre-  and  post-tests  (Table  3). 
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Table  3 

Mean  Scores  of  Self-Perceived  Knowledge:  School/Business  Partnerships 


Workshop 

Pre-Test 

X, 

Post- 

Test 

x2 

Difference  (D)= 

x2-x, 

D2 

1 

2.36 

4.00 

1.64 

2.6896 

2 

2.93 

3.83 

.90 

.8100 

3 

2.35 

3.90 

1.55 

2.4025 

4 

2.64 

3.86 

1.22 

1.4884 

5 

2.64 

3.86 

1.22 

1.4884 

6 

2.24 

3.51 

1.27 

1.6129 

mean 

values 

2.53 

3.83 

1.3 

t-  value 

12.01 

An  increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  school/business  partnerships 
was  noted  after  the  completion  of  the  workshops  by  a mean  score  of  1 .3.  Comparisons  of 
the  differences  of  the  mean  ratings  recorded  on  the  pre-  and  post-tests  were  made  using  a 
t-test  to  determine  the  probability  that  the  means  were  significantly  different.  The 
obtained  t-value  was  12.01  which  exceeded  critical  values  under  p=.05  (2.571).  The  t- 
score  also  exceeded  critical  values  under  p=.02  (3.365),  p=.01  (4.032),  and  p=.001 
(6.859)  using  a two-tailed  test  (Ravid,  1994).  The  chance  that  the  means  of  the  pre-  and 
post-tests  are  the  same  is  less  than  .10%.  Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  in  which  it  is 
suggested  that  there  is  no  change  in  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  school/business 
partnerships  after  participating  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  is  rejected. 
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In  addition  to  comparing  participants’  levels  of  self-perceived  knowledge, 
participants’  self-reported  initiation  of  school/business  partnerships,  both  personally  and 
organizationally,  was  examined.  Participants  were  asked  to  rate  their  personal  level  of 
collaboration  with  businesses  before  the  workshop  and  to  predict  their  usage  of 
collaboration  with  businesses  after  the  workshop.  In  Figure  4-3,  an  illustrative  analysis 
of  the  data  is  provided. 


Workshop 


Figure  4-3 

Pre  and  Post  Levels  of  Personal  Collaboration  with  Businesses 

It  is  demonstrated  in  Figure  4-3  that  participants  believed  that  their  level  of 
collaboration  with  businesses  would  increase  after  the  completion  of  the  TransCen 
developed  workshop.  In  addition  to  the  illustrative  data  analysis,  a t-test  was  completed 
to  determine  if  the  means  were  significantly  different.  The  mean  scores  for  participants’ 
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self-perceived  personal  collaboration  with  businesses  on  the  pre-  and  post-tests  are  listed 
in  Table  4. 


Table  4 

Mean  Scores  of  Self-Perceived  Personal  Levels  of  Collaboration  with  Businesses 


Workshop 

Pre-Test 

X, 

Post-Test 

x2 

Difference  (D)= 

x2-x, 

D2 

1 

3.15 

4.18 

1.03 

1.0609 

2 

3.36 

4.37 

1.01 

1.0201 

3 

3.42 

4.61 

1.19 

1.4161 

4 

4.36 

4.50 

.14 

.0196 

5 

3.50 

4.36 

.86 

.7396 

6 

3.24 

4.27 

1.03 

1.0609 

mean 

values 

3.51 

4.38 

.88 

t-  value 

5.72 

Participants  indicated  that  they  intended  to  collaborate  more  with  businesses 
personally  after  the  completion  of  the  TransCen  developed  workshop.  The  difference 
between  the  mean  scores  for  all  of  the  workshops  was  .88,  thus  indicating  a positive 
change  after  completion  of  the  workshop.  The  obtained  t-value  was  5.72  which 
exceeded  critical  values  under  p=.05  (2.571).  The  t-score  also  exceeded  critical  values 
under  p=.02  (3.365)  and  p=.01  (4.032)  using  a two-tailed  test  (Ravid,  1994).  The  chance 
that  the  means  of  the  pre-  and  post-tests  are  the  same  is  less  than  1 %.  Therefore,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  change  in  participants’  self-rated  personal  levels  of  collaboration  with 
businesses  is  significant. 

Participants  were  also  asked  to  rate  the  level  in  which  their  organization,  as  a 
whole,  collaborated  with  businesses  prior  to  the  workshop  and  predict  how  their 


organization  would  collaborate  with  businesses  after  the  workshop.  The  levels  of 
organizational  collaboration  with  businesses  are  illustrated  in  Figure  4-4. 
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Figure  4-4 

Pre  and  Post  Levels  of  Organizational  Collaboration  with  Businesses 


It  is  reported  in  Figure  4-4  that  participants  believed  that  their  organization’s  level 
of  collaboration  with  businesses  would  increase  slightly  after  the  completion  of  the 
TransCen  developed  workshop.  In  addition  to  the  illustrative  data  analysis,  a t-test  was 
also  completed  to  determine  if  the  illustrated  changes  were  significant.  The  mean  scores 
for  each  workshop  on  the  pre-  and  post-tests  are  listed  in  Table  5. 

Participants  indicated  that  they  believed  that  their  organization  would  collaborate 
more  with  businesses  after  they  had  completed  the  TransCen  developed  workshop.  This 
change  was  noted  with  the  mean  score  of  .55.  The  obtained  t-value  was  3.79  which 
exceeded  critical  values  under  p=.05  (2.57 1 ).  The  t-score  also  exceeded  critical  values 
under  p=.02  (3.365)  using  a two-tailed  test  (Ravid,  1994).  The  chance  that  the  means  of 
the  pre-  and  post-tests  are  the  same  is  less  than  2%.  Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that 


the  predicted  change  in  participants’  organization’s  collaboration  with  business  is 
significant. 
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Table  5 

Mean  Scores  of  Organizational  Levels  of  Collaboration  with  Businesses 


Workshop 

Pre-Test 

x, 

Post-Test 

x2 

Difference  (D)= 

x2-xt 

w 

1 

3.51 

3.76 

.25 

.0625 

2 

4.10 

4.17 

.07 

.0049 

3 

3.48 

4.45 

.97 

.9409 

4 

4.00 

4.50 

.50 

.2500 

5 

3.54 

4.14 

.60 

.3600 

6 

2.97 

3.88 

.91 

.8281 

mean 

values 

3.6 

4.15 

.55 

t-value 

3.79 

In  addition  to  rejecting  null  Hypothesis  I based  on  participants’  self-perceived 
knowledge  regarding  school/business  partnerships,  both  before  and  after  the  workshop, 
this  conclusion  can  be  supported  by  additional  significance  found  when  analyzing  self- 
perceived  usage  of  this  new  knowledge  within  the  place  of  employment,  both 
individually  and  organizationally. 

Hypothesis  II 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition. 

Hypothesis  II  was  developed  to  allow  the  researcher  to  examine  the  possible 
effect  of  participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  regarding  self-perceived 
knowledge  on  participants  in  the  area  of  transition.  A Likert-type  scale  was  developed 
for  participants  to  indicate  their  self-perceived  levels  of  knowledge  before  and  after  the 
workshop.  In  order  to  further  understand  the  results  pertaining  to  Hypothesis  II, 
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participants  were  asked  to  write  a definition  of  “transition”  on  both  the  pre-  and  post- 
tests. The  data  were  analyzed  to  determine  if  any  changes  occurred  in  the  number  of 
times  components  of  the  IDEA  definition  were  written  by  participants.  This  data  could 
provide  information  as  to  whether  or  not  participants  were  able  to  apply  the  new 
information  which  was  learned  at  the  workshop. 

Two  phases  of  data  collection,  a Likert- type  scale  and  an  application  question, 
were  used  to  determine  the  changes,  if  any,  in  self-perceived  knowledge  of  participants 
regarding  the  area  of  transition.  In  the  first  phase  of  data  collection,  participants  were 
asked  to  rank  their  knowledge  in  the  area  of  transition  using  a five  part  Likert  scale  (1= 
need  to  learn  a lot,  3=  have  some,  and  5=  have  considerable  knowledge).  Two  additional 
rating  choices  were  provided  for  participants  whose  answers  fell  in  between  the 
designated  choices  (Items  12  and  7).  For  each  workshop,  a mean  score  was  computed  as 
well  as  the  differences  between  the  means  of  the  pre-  and  post- tests  (Table  6). 

An  increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  transition  was  noted  among 
participants  after  completion  of  the  TransCen  developed  workshop.  The  mean  difference 
of  all  workshops  demonstrated  an  increase  of  .83.  A t-test  score  was  computed  to 
determine  the  probability  that  a difference  significantly  existed  between  the  mean  scores. 
The  obtained  t- value  was  7.98  which  exceeded  the  critical  value  under  p=.05  (2.571). 

The  t-score  also  exceeded  critical  values  under  p=.02  (3.365),  p=.01  (4.032),  and  p=.001 
(6.859)  using  a two-tailed  test  (Ravid,  1994).  The  chance  that  the  means  of  the  pre-  and 
post-tests  are  the  same  is  less  than  . 1 0%.  Thus  the  null  hypothesis,  which  indicates  that 
there  is  no  change  in  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  transition,  is  rejected. 
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Table  6 

Mean  Scores  of  Self-Perceived  Knowledge:  Transition 


Workshop 

Pre-Test 

X, 

Post- 

Test 

x2 

Difference  (D)= 

x2-x, 

D2 

1 

3.24 

3.70 

.46 

.2116 

2 

2.83 

3.77 

.94 

.8836 

3 

3.00 

3.90 

.90 

.8100 

4 

3.50 

4.28 

.78 

.6084 

5 

2.77 

3.45 

.68 

.4624 

6 

2.70 

3.91 

1.21 

1.4641 

mean 

values 

3.01 

3.83 

.83 

t-value 

7.98 

In  the  second  phase  of  data  collection,  the  goal  was  to  determine  if  participants 
gained  knowledge  and  were  able  to  apply  the  newly  acquired  knowledge.  Participants 
were  asked  to  define  the  term  “transition”  on  both  the  pre-  and  post-tests.  A master  list  of 
the  components  of  the  federal  definition,  as  regulated  by  IDEA  (1990),  was  developed 
(see  Appendix  G)  and  participants’  use  of  each  component  was  tallied  both  before  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  workshop.  The  mean  number  of  times  components  were  used 
in  the  written  definition  was  calculated  for  each  workshop  on  the  pre-  and  post-tests 
(Table  7). 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  times  a component  of  the  transition  definition,  as 
regulated  by  IDEA  (1990),  was  written  by  participants  after  the  workshop  was  noted  by  a 
mean  of  17.84.  A t-test  was  used  to  determine  if  there  was  any  significant  difference 
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between  the  mean  scores.  The  obtained  t-value  was  9.28  which  exceeded  the  critical 
values  under  p=.05  (2.571).  The  t-score  also  exceeded  critical  values  under  p=.02 
(3.365),  p=.01  (4.032),  and  p=.001  (6.859)  using  a two-tailed  test  (Ravid,  1994).  The 
chance  that  the  means  of  the  pre-  and  post-tests  are  the  same  is  less  than  .10%. 


Table  7 

Mean  Number  of  Uses  of  Components  from  the  IDEA  Transition  Definition 


Workshop 

Pre-Test 

x, 

Post-Test 

x2 

Difference  (D)= 

x2-x, 

I)‘ 

1 

15 

35 

20 

400 

2 

18 

35 

17 

289 

3 

26 

52 

26 

676 

4 

5 

18 

13 

169 

5 

10 

27 

17 

289 

6 

16 

30 

14 

196 

mean 

values 

15.00 

32.84 

17.84 

t-  value 

9.28 

Hypothesis  III 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on 
participants’  use  of  positive  terminology  about  persons  with  disabilities  as 
demonstrated  by  answers  to  open-ended  questions  on  the  pre-  and  post- 
tests. 

Hypothesis  III  was  developed  to  determine  if  participation  in  a TransCen 
developed  workshop  had  any  effect  on  participants’  use  of  positive  terminology  when 
referring  to  persons  with  disabilities.  Participants  were  asked  several  open-ended 
questions  on  the  pre-  and  post-tests.  The  responses  were  tallied  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
times  a “positive”  term  was  used  in  a response.  The  process  in  which  terms  were  deemed 
positive  or  negative  is  described  in  Chapter  III.  In  order  for  a term  to  be  considered 
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positive,  9 out  of  10  experts  had  to  agree.  The  average  use  of  positive  terminology  when 
answering  open-ended  questions,  both  before  and  after  the  workshop,  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  4-5. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Figure  4-5 

Pre  and  Post  Use  of  Positive  Terminology 

For  each  workshop,  a mean  score  of  the  number  of  positive  terms  used  was  calculated  as 
well  as  the  differences  between  the  means  of  the  pre-  and  post-tests  (Table  8). 


Table  8 

Use  of  Positive  Terminology  by  Participants 


Workshop 

Pre-Test 

X, 

Post-Test 

x2 

Difference  (D)= 

x2-x, 

D2 

1 

34 

53 

19 

361 

2 

30 

41 

11 

121 

3 

24 

70 

46 

2116 

4 

10 

17 

7 

49 

5 

23 

25 

2 

4 

6 

38 

64 

26 

676 

mean 

values 

26.5 

45.0 

18.5 

t-value 

2.84 
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A change  was  noted  between  participants’  responses  before  the  workshop  and  after 
completion  by  the  mean  score  of  1 8.5.  A t-test  was  calculated  to  determine  if  there 
existed  a significant  difference  between  the  mean  scores.  The  obtained  t- value  was  2.84 
which  exceeded  critical  values  under  p=.05  (2.571)  using  a two-tailed  test.  The  null 
hypothesis,  which  indicates  that  there  is  no  change  in  participants’  use  of  positive 
terminology  after  completion  of  the  workshop,  is  rejected. 

Hypothesis  IV 

There  is  no  relationship  between  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
levels  and  the  use  of  positive  terminology  when  discussing  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  researchers  that  negative  attitudes  can  be  changed  by 
increasing  a person’s  level  of  knowledge  about  persons  with  disabilities  (Lewin,  1948; 
Shifflett  & Cummings,  1 999).  Hypothesis  IV  was  developed  to  investigate  if  there 
existed  a correlation  between  possible  changes  in  self-perceived  knowledge  levels  and 
use  of  positive  terminology  after  completing  a TransCen  developed  workshop. 
Correlations  were  examined  between  both  the  areas  of  transition  knowledge/positive 
terminology  and  school/business  partnership/positive  terminology  with  the  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  knowledge  in  different  areas  could  have  different  effects  on  participants. 

Self-Perceived  Transition  Knowledge  and  Use  of  Positive  Terminology.  The 
first  phase  of  Hypothesis  IV  was  to  analyze  the  possibility  of  an  existing  correlation 
between  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition  and  their 
corresponding  use  of  positive  terminology  when  referring  to  individuals  with  disabilities. 
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In  order  to  determine  if  a significant  correlation  existed,  the  differences  of  the  means, 
were  used  for  comparison  and  calculation.  The  mean  scores,  the  standard  deviations, 
and  z scores  are  presented  for  each  workshop  in  Table  10. 


Table  10 

Self-Perceived  Transition  Knowledge  and  Use  of  Positive  Terminology:  Is  There  a 

Correlation? 


Workshop 

X 

SDX 

Zx 

Y 

SDy 

Zy 

ZxZy 

1 

.46 

.2134 

-1.7340 

19 

14.57 

.03 

-.0520 

2 

.94 

.2134 

.5154 

11 

14.57 

-.51 

-.2628 

3 

.90 

.2134 

.3280 

46 

14.57 

1.89 

.6199 

4 

.78 

.2134 

-.2343 

7 

14.57 

-.79 

.1851 

5 

.68 

.2134 

-.7029 

2 

14.57 

-1.13 

.7943 

6 

1.21 

.2134 

1.7807 

26 

14.57 

.51 

.9082 

mean  = 
.83 

mean  = 
18.5 

X= 

2.1927 

X=  Transition  Knowledge  Change 
Y=  Change  in  Positive  Terminology 


A positive  correlation  of  .3655  was  found  between  the  two  variables.  In  order  to 
determine  if  the  correlation  was  statistically  significant,  the  Pearson  product  moment 
correlation  coefficient  was  calculated  and  compared  to  a list  of  critical  values  for  Pearson 
r coefficient.  At  r = .05  (.81 1 1)  it  was  concluded  that  the  correlation  noted  between  the 
two  variables  was  not  statistically  significant.  Therefore,  Hypothesis  IV  is  not  rejected  in 
relation  to  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition. 
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School/  Business  Partnership  Knowledge  and  Use  of  Positive  Terminology. 

The  second  phase  of  Hypothesis  IV  was  to  analyze  whether  a correlation  existed  between 
participants’  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  school/business  partnerships 
and  their  corresponding  use  of  positive  terminology  when  referring  to  individuals  with 
disabilities.  In  order  to  determine  if  a significant  correlation  existed,  the  differences  of 
the  means  were  used  for  comparison.  The  mean  scores,  standard  deviations,  and  z scores 
were  calculated  for  each  workshop  and  presented  in  Table  11. 


Table  1 1 

Self-Perceived  School/Business  Partnership  Knowledge  and  Use  of  Positive 
Terminology:  Is  There  a Correlation? 


Workshop 

X 

SDX 

Zx 

Y 

SDy 

ZY 

ZXZY 

1 

1.64 

.2421 

1.40 

19 

14.57 

.03 

.0420 

2 

.90 

.2421 

-1.65 

11 

14.57 

-.51 

.8415 

3 

1.55 

.2421 

1.03 

46 

14.57 

1.89 

1.9467 

4 

1.22 

.2421 

-.33 

7 

14.57 

-.79 

.2607 

5 

1.22 

.2421 

-.33 

2 

14.57 

-1.13 

.3729 

6 

1.27 

.2421 

-.12 

26 

14.57 

.51 

-.0612 

mean  =1.3 

mean  =18.5 

1=3.4026 

X=  School/Business  Partnership  Knowledge  Change 
Y=  Change  in  Positive  Terminology 


A positive  correlation  of  .5671  was  found  between  the  two  variables.  In  order  to 
determine  if  the  correlation  was  statistically  significant,  the  Pearson  product  moment 
correlation  coefficient  was  calculated  and  compared  to  a list  of  critical  values  for  Pearson 
r coefficient.  At  r = .05  it  was  determined  that  the  correlation  noted  between  the  two 
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variables  was  not  statistically  significant.  Therefore,  Hypothesis  IV  is  not  rejected  in 
relation  to  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  school/business  partnerships. 

Follow-Up 

Follow-up  studies  were  developed  and  conducted  to  examine  the  possible  long- 
term effects  of  a specific  intervention  introduced  in  a study.  Information  gained  from 
follow-up  studies  provides  crucial  information  to  researchers  regarding  possible  long- 
term effects  on  participants.  The  purpose  of  the  follow-up  component  of  this  study  was  to 
determine  if  there  was  a significant  change  in  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
levels  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  TransCen  developed  workshop  and  three 
months  later.  These  data  could  allow  researchers  to  determine  which  type  of  intervention 
would  be  best  to  use  when  the  goal  was  to  increase  knowledge  among  participants  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Participants  were  mailed  a follow-up  survey  approximately  three  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  workshop.  Information  on  the  follow-up  survey  included  self- 
perceived  knowledge  levels  regarding  transition  and  school/business  partnerships  and 
completion  of  action  plan  goals  (Appendix  K).  One  hundred  and  sixty-three  surveys 
were  mailed  to  participants  who  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  study.  Three  weeks  after  the 
initial  mailings,  participants  who  had  not  completed  the  survey  were  contacted  by  phone 
to  complete  the  same  survey  that  was  originally  mailed  (Appendix  K).  The  final 
response  rate  for  the  follow-up  survey  was  133  out  of  163  or  82%. 

Knowledge  Levels  Regarding  Transition.  Participants  were  asked  to  rate  their 
self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition  using  the  same  five  part  Likert 
scale  (1=  need  to  learn  a lot,  3=  have  some,  and  5=  have  considerable  knowledge)  as  on 
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the  pre-  and  post-tests.  The  mean  scores  from  the  pre-test,  post-test,  and  follow-up 
survey  were  calculated  for  each  workshop,  along  with  the  differences  between  the  mean 
scores  of  the  pre-  and  post-tests  (Change  A)  and  the  post-test  and  follow-up  survey 
(Change  B)  and  are  displayed  in  Table  12.  After  comparing  the  mean  scores  from  the 
post-test  and  follow-up  survey,  the  researcher  might  better  understand  the  long  term 
effects,  if  any,  on  participants  who  participated  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop. 


Table  12 

Self-Perceived  Knowledge  in  Transition 


Pre 

Post 

Follow-Up 

Change  A 

Change  B 

1 

3.24 

3.70 

3.60 

.46 

-.10 

2 

2.83 

3.77 

3.95 

.94 

+.18 

3 

3.00 

3.90 

3.73 

.90 

-.17 

4 

3.50 

4.28 

4.58 

.78 

+.30 

5 

2.77 

3.45 

3.61 

.68 

+.16 

6 

2.70 

3.91 

4.14 

1.21 

+.23 

mean=.83 

mean=+.10 

After  reviewing  the  differences  of  the  mean  scores,  it  was  indicated  that  a positive 
mean  change  of  .10  occurred  between  the  completion  of  the  workshop  and  three  months 
after  the  completion.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  positive  mean  of . 1 0 that  participants  had 
demonstrated  maintenance  and  a slight  increase  in  their  self-perceived  knowledge  level 
regarding  transition  since  the  completion  of  the  workshop.  Significance  was  not  a critical 
component  of  this  analysis  as  participants’  maintenance,  not  change,  of  self-perceived 
knowledge  after  completion  of  the  workshop  was  being  measured.  It  can  be  concluded 
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that  participants  maintained  their  levels  of  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  transition 
for  at  least  three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  workshop. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  participants  of  two  of  the  six  workshops  did  not 
report  a maintenance  of  self  perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition.  This 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  not  all  participants  returned  the  follow  up  survey. 

It  could  be  necessary  to  further  examine  if  the  surveys  which  were  not  returned  were 
mostly  from  workshops  one  and  six.  The  lack  of  maintenance  could  also  be  an  indication 
that  the  TransCen  developed  workshop  was  not  an  effective  tool  over  a long  period  of 
time.  However,  further  research  would  be  needed  to  make  this  conclusion. 

Knowledge  Levels  Regarding  School/Business  Partnerships.  Participants  were 
asked  to  rate  their  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  school/business 
partnerships  using  the  same  five  part  Likert  scale  (1=  need  to  learn  a lot,  3=  have  some, 
and  5=  have  considerable  knowledge)  as  on  the  pre-  and  post-tests.  The  mean  scores 
from  the  pre-test,  post-test,  and  follow-up  survey  were  calculated  for  each  workshop, 
along  with  the  differences  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  pre-  and  post-tests  (Change  A) 
and  the  pre-test  and  follow-up  survey  (Change  B)  and  are  presented  in  Table  13.  By 
comparing  the  mean  scores  from  the  post-test  and  follow-up  survey,  the  researcher  might 
better  understand  the  long  term  effects,  if  any,  on  participation  in  a TransCen  developed 


workshop. 


Table  13 

Self-Perceived  Knowledge  in  School/Business  Partnerships 


Pre 

Post 

Follow-Up 

Change  A 

Change  B 

1 

2.36 

4.00 

4.04 

1.64 

+.04 

2 

2.93 

3.83 

4.08 

.90 

+.25 

3 

2.35 

3.90 

4.08 

1.55 

+.18 

4 

2.64 

3.86 

4.50 

1.22 

+.64 

5 

2.64 

3.86 

3.67 

1.22 

-.19 

6 

2.24 

3.51 

4.11 

1.27 

+.60 

mean=l  .3 

mean=+.25 

After  reviewing  the  differences  of  the  mean  scores,  it  was  apparent  that  a positive  change 
occurred  between  the  completion  of  the  workshop  and  three  months  after  the  completion. 
It  is  illustrated  by  the  positive  mean  of  .25  that  participants  had  demonstrated 
maintenance  and  a slight  increase  in  their  self-perceived  knowledge  level  regarding 
school/business  partnerships  since  the  completion  of  the  workshop.  Significance  was  not 
a crucial  component  of  this  analysis  as  participants’  maintenance,  not  change,  of  self- 
perceived  knowledge  after  completion  of  the  workshop  was  being  measured.  It  can  be 
concluded  that  participants  demonstrated  a maintenance  in  their  self-perceived 
knowledge  levels  in  school/business  partnerships  for  at  least  three  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  workshop. 

Action  Plan  Implementation.  Participants  were  asked  to  write  a short-term 
action  plan  at  the  end  of  the  workshop.  This  action  plan  was  written  to  focus  on  one  new 
idea  or  tool  learned  during  the  two-day  TransCen  developed  workshop  (Appendix  L). 
Participants  were  asked  on  the  follow-up  survey  if  they  were  able  to  complete  their  action 
plan.  If  their  answer  was  “no”  they  were  asked  to  elaborate  as  to  why  they  were  unable 
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to  complete  the  plan.  Seventy  out  of  133  participants,  52.6%,  stated  that  they  were  able 
to  complete  their  action  plan.  Of  those  70  participants  who  had  indicated  that  they 
completed  their  action  plans,  24  action  plans  (four  from  each  workshop)  were  randomly 
selected  to  review  if  participants  had  written  appropriate  action  plans  that  incorporated 
newly  learned  information  from  the  TransCen  developed  workshop.  The  types  of  action 
plans,  which  were  developed,  are  shown  in  Table  14. 

Participants  developed  action  plans,  which  were  grouped  into  three  categories: 
developing  business  partnerships,  sharing  new  information,  and  developing  quality 
programs.  Each  of  these  areas  was  addressed  thoroughly  during  the  workshop  and 
participants’  ability  to  not  only  develop  but  implement  these  plans  was  a good  indication 
that  quality  learning  occurred  at  the  TransCen  developed  workshop.  It  can  be  concluded 
that  not  only  were  participants  able  to  report  an  increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge  and 
use  of  positive  terminology  when  referring  to  persons  with  disabilities,  they  were  able  to 
implement  newly  learned  ideas  from  the  TransCen  developed  workshop. 
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Table  14 

Quality  of  Completed  Action  Plans 


Action  Plan 

Number  of 
Responses 

Relevant? 

Business  Partnerships 

To  develop  one  new  business  partnership  as  a resource  for  my 
program 

5 

yes 

Increase  business/industry  contacts  in  the  community 

4 

yes 

To  start  developing  partnerships  in  the  community  to  assist 
students  in  job  development. 

1 

yes 

Become  familiar  with  the  owner  of  Sunrise  Rest  Home  and  the 
needs  of  the  business. 

1 

yes 

Set  up  three  appointments  with  employers  to  learn  more  about  their 
businesses. 

1 

yes 

Increase  participation  of  local  businesses  in  pre-employment 
activities  as  well  as  employment  opportunities  for  graduating 
seniors 

1 

yes 

Sharing  New  Information 

To  meet  with  my  co-workers  and  introduce  them  to  some  of  the 
information  gathered  at  this  workshop 

3 

yes 

Person-Focused/Quality  Programs 

Develop  a new  quality  control  plan  for  my  program. 

4 

yes 

To  involve  the  aides  in  my  classroom  in  developing  a customer 
relationship  with  our  students 

1 

yes 

To  market  my  students  as  workers  with  skills  that  can  do  the  job, 
not  as  disabled  students  that  can  do  less  than  the  job  requires. 

1 

yes 

To  give  job  seekers  activities  to  complete  such  as  interviewing 
employers. 

1 

yes 

Do  a better  job  matching  job  seekers  to  an  appropriate  and  desired 
job. 

1 

yes 
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The  remaining  47.4%  did  not  complete  their  action  plans  and  the  reasons  they 
provided  are  listed  in  Table  15. 


Table  15 

Unfinished  Action  Plans 


Reason 

Number  of  Responses 

Ran  out  of  time 

21 

Still  working  on  it 

16 

Given  more  work  to  do  after  workshop 

14 

No  Support 

5 

No  funding 

3 

Waiting  for  supervisor  to  approve 

1 

Running  into  problems  getting  started 

1 

No  reason 

1 

Changed  mind 

1 

The  top  reason  provided  by  33%  of  the  remaining  participants  for  not  completing  the 
action  plan,  was  that  they  ran  out  of  time  to  complete  their  proposed  action  plan.  No 
additional  reason  was  provided  as  to  why  they  ran  out  of  time.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  participants  indicated  that  they  were  still  working  on  the  project,  despite  running  out 
of  time  and  22%  reported  that  they  were  given  additional  assignments  when  they  returned 
to  work  which  took  priority  over  the  newly  developed  goals.  This  could  be  an  indication 
that  additional  support  needs  to  be  provided  to  participants  when  they  return  to  their 
worksites.  Examples  of  possible  support  could  be  additional  funding,  education  for 
employers,  or  technical  assistance. 
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Conclusion 

It  was  proposed  that  four  hypotheses  be  examined  at  the  conclusion  of  this  study 
to  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  the  TransCen  developed  workshop.  Effectiveness  was 
measured  in  terms  of  change  in  self-perceived  knowledge  levels  of  the  participants  and 
use  of  positive  terminology  when  referring  to  persons  with  disabilities.  Hypothesis  I was 
rejected  and  it  was  concluded  that  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  the 
area  of  school/business  partnerships  increased  after  the  completion  of  a TransCen 
developed  workshop.  Participants’  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of 
transition  also  increased  after  the  participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  and 
thus  Hypothesis  II  was  also  rejected.  In  addition  to  changes  in  self-perceived  knowledge, 
participants  demonstrated  the  ability  to  write  the  definition  of  transition  using  more  of  the 
components  found  in  the  IDEA  ( 1 990)  definition. 

The  use  of  positive  terminology  among  participants  significantly  changed  when 
answering  open-ended  questions  about  persons  with  disabilities  at  the  completion  of  the 
TransCen  developed  workshop  and  as  a result.  Hypothesis  III  was  rejected.  In 
Hypothesis  IV  the  possible  correlation  between  an  increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge 
and  the  increased  usage  of  positive  terminology  was  examined.  This  hypothesis  was  not 
rejected,  as  the  mean  scores  of  the  differences  in  self-perceived  knowledge  and  use  of 
positive  terminology  were  not  significantly  different.  However,  the  means  were  found  to 
have  a moderate  correlation  with  one  another. 

Follow-up  information  indicated  that  after  three  months  participants  still 
demonstrated  maintenance  or  a slight  increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge  levels 
regarding  transition  and  school/business  partnerships.  In  terms  of  implementing  newly 
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acquired  information,  participants  reported  that  52.6%  had  completed  their  proposed 
action  plan  goals.  Those  who  had  reported  that  they  completed  their  action  plan  also 
demonstrated  that  they  were  able  to  implement  newly  acquired  information  by  writing 
appropriate  action  plans.  Approximately  47%  of  the  participants  did  not  complete  their 
action  plan  and  the  top  reason  provided  by  33%  of  the  participants  was  that  they  ran  out 
of  time.  Other  reasons  provided  for  not  completing  the  action  plans  included: 
participants  ran  out  of  time,  but  were  still  working  on  the  plan  and  that  they  had  been 
assigned  too  much  work. 


CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Review  of  the  Purpose  and  Objectives 

Best  practices  in  school  to  work  programs  for  all  types  of  high  school  students 
have  included  the  development  of  school-business  partnerships.  Development  of 
partnerships  has  encouraged  business  and  education  personnel  to  work  together  in 
planning  vocational  programs  and  determining/meeting  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Unfortunately,  programs  that  assist  job  seekers  with  disabilities  to  gain  meaningful 
employment  have  yet  to  tap  into  the  resources  available  within  the  business  community. 
Job  developers  could  obtain  a wealth  of  information  about  hiring  needs  and  training 
practices  within  businesses  in  order  to  facilitate  job  placement.  Professionals, 
particularly  in  the  State  of  Florida,  are  in  need  of  training  to  develop  business 
partnerships.  Researchers  have  suggested  that  workshops  are  the  best  way  to 
disseminate  and  teach  new  information  to  large  groups  of  individuals  in  a short  period  of 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  workshops  discussed  in  the  literature,  there  is 
an  ongoing  discussion  among  researchers  regarding  the  empirical  effectiveness  of 
disseminating  new  information  using  the  workshop  model.  It  is  also  important  to 
determine  if  workshops  are  the  best  method  for  teaching  new  information  in  the  area  of 
transition  and  school/business  partnerships. 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  a two-day 
TransCen  developed  workshop  in  increasing  self  perceived  levels  of  knowledge  and  use 
of  positive  terminology  by  participants.  The  investigator  examined  four  specific  areas 
after  the  completion  of  the  workshop.  These  included: 

1 . Does  participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  increase  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  development  of  school/business 
partnerships? 

2.  Does  participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  increase: 

a.  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition;  and 

b.  the  ability  to  define  transition? 

3.  Does  participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  change 
participants’  use  of  positive  terminology  about  persons  with  disabilities  as 
demonstrated  by  answers  to  open-ended  questions  on  the  pre-  and  post- 
tests? 

4.  Is  there  a relationship  between  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
levels  and  the  use  of  positive  terminology  when  discussing  individuals 
with  disabilities? 


The  data  collected  in  this  study  could  benefit  those  working  in  the  field  of 
transition  as  well  as  funding  agencies  in  determining  how  to  best  provide  new 
information  to  future  job  seekers  and  job  developers.  It  could  also  be  a deciding  factor  in 
future  TransCen  training  development  in  the  area  of  transition  and  school-business 
partnerships. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

School/business  partnerships  have  been  utilized  in  the  United  States  with 
educational  programs  since  the  late  1930s  and  the  development  of  the  National 
Apprenticeship  Act  (1937).  Between  the  1940s  and  1970s,  business  and  education 
merged  merely  for  monetary  purposes.  Planning  and  program  design  were  not  part  of  the 
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partnership  agenda.  In  the  early  1980s,  members  of  both  organizations  began  to  realize 
that  each  had  much  to  offer  the  other. 

Merging  with  the  realization  that  education  and  business  needed  each  other  for 
things  other  than  money,  was  the  concept  of  transition  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 
One  of  the  key  components  of  the  transition  movement  was  school  to  work.  Increased 
training  efforts,  interagency  development,  newly  formed  linkages,  and  changing  attitudes 
among  community  members  and  employers  were  only  a few  of  the  efforts  made  by 
educators  to  help  students  with  disabilities  bridge  the  gap  between  high  school  and 
adulthood.  Since  the  mid  1990s,  the  focus  of  best  practices  appeared  to  shift  to 
communication  among  professionals,  focusing  on  vocational  interests  of  the  student,  and 
developing  school/business  partnerships. 

Researchers  have  documented  that  the  development  of  school/business 
partnerships  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  employment  for  graduates  after  high  school.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  school/business  partnerships  are  considered  a best  practice  in  the 
area  of  transition.  Large  corporations,  including  Marriott  and  Southland,  have  begun  to 
fully  utilize  the  school/business  partnership  concept  to  expand  the  numbers  and  skills  of 
their  new  employees.  Unfortunately,  all  professionals  have  agreed  that  additional 
training  and  information  dissemination  is  still  needed  to  allow  all  educators  to  be  able  to 
effectively  develop  school/business  partnerships. 

Workshops  have  been  utilized  since  the  early  1930s  to  provide  professional 
development  opportunities  for  educators.  Workshop  attendance  has  assisted 
professionals  in  increasing  knowledge,  changing  attitudes,  and  increasing  professional 
growth  within  education  (Tyler,  1 950).  Workshops  have  undergone  many 
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transformations  since  the  inception  by  Tyler  in  1936.  Researchers  remain  firm  in  the 
belief  that  workshops  are  the  most  effective  tool  to  use  when  the  goal  is  to  disseminate 
new  information  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  education.  Effectiveness  has  been 
researched  in  terms  of  workshop  design,  change  in  knowledge  among  participants,  and 
differences  in  participants’  self-perceived  or  self-rated  knowledge. 

The  trend  to  use  workshops  has  been  documented  mostly  within  the  field  of 
general  education  and  little  effectiveness  research  has  been  documented  within  the  field 
of  special  education  or  specifically,  transition.  It  is  important  to  create  more 
opportunities  for  empirical  data  to  be  collected  on  the  effectiveness  of  workshops  and  in 
the  field  of  special  education:  transition  and  school/business  partnerships. 

Review  of  the  Hypotheses 

The  null  hypotheses  posed  for  testing  in  the  study  are  re-listed  below. 

Hypothesis  I 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  development  of  school/business 
partnerships. 

Hypothesis  II 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition. 
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Hypothesis  III 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on 
participants’  use  of  positive  terminology  about  persons  with  disabilities  as 
demonstrated  by  answers  to  open-ended  questions  on  the  pre-  and  post- 
tests. 

Hypothesis  IV 

There  is  no  relationship  between  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
levels  and  the  use  of  positive  terminology  when  discussing  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

Three  questions  were  also  examined  in  the  follow-up  portion  of  the  study,  which 
occurred  three  months  after  the  workshops  were  completed.  These  questions  were: 

1 . Is  there  a significant  increase  in  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
regarding  the  area  of  transition  three  months  after  completion  of  a 
TransCen  developed  workshop? 

2.  Is  there  a significant  increase  in  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
regarding  the  area  of  school/business  partnerships  three  months  after 
completion  of  a TransCen  developed  workshop? 

3.  Do  participants  implement  new  information  acquired  after  participating  in 
a TransCen  developed  workshop?  If  not,  why? 

Review  of  the  Methods 

Six,  two-day  workshops  were  planned  for  different  regions  in  the  State  of  Florida: 
Pensacola,  Tampa,  Daytona,  West  Palm  Beach,  Miami,  and  Tallahassee.  These  cities 
represented  large  areas  from  the  northern  most  part  of  the  State  to  the  southern  tip. 
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TransCen,  Inc.,  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  selected  to  teach  the  content  of 
developing  effective  school-business  partnerships.  The  workshops  consisted  of  training 
in  transition,  working  with  individuals  with  disabilities,  employer  expectations,  job 
development,  and  school/business  partnership  development. 

Participants  participated  in  a two-day  workshop  developed  by  TransCen,  Inc  “A 
Working  Relationship.”  A pre-  and  post-  test  was  administered  to  participants. 
Professionals  in  the  field  of  special  education  and  transition  reviewed  the  survey 
instruments  and  a narrative  was  written  to  ensure  that  identical  directions  were  provided 
at  each  workshop.  At  the  beginning  of  the  workshop,  participants  were  read  a narrative 
of  directions  for  completing  the  pre-test.  Two,  six-hour  days  of  presentation  and  activities 
pertaining  to  the  development  of  school/business  partnerships  were  conducted.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  workshop  participants  were  read  a narrative  of  directions  for 
completing  the  post-test  and  action  plan. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  participants  were  considered  to  be  eligible  for  this 
study.  In  order  to  be  considered  eligible,  participants  had  to  be  working  in  the  area  of 
transition  and  complete  both  days  of  the  workshop.  Non-probability  sampling  was  used 
to  select  participants  as  they  were  registered  on  a first  come,  first  served  basis. 
Participants’  consent  forms  were  collected  at  the  time  of  registration  on  the  first  day  of 
the  workshop. 

Three  months  after  completion  of  the  workshop,  participants  were  sent  a follow- 
up survey.  The  survey  was  designed  to  examine  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
regarding  transition  and  school/business  partnerships  as  well  as  the  completion  of  the 
action  plans.  Participants,  who  did  not  return  the  survey  three  weeks  after  the  initial 
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mailing,  were  contacted  by  phone.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  participants  participated 
in  the  follow-up  survey. 

Analysis  of  Hypotheses 


Hypothesis  I 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  development  of  school/business 
partnerships. 

Participants  were  asked  to  rate  their  self-perceived  knowledge  in  the  area  of 
developing  school/business  partnerships  before  and  after  completion  of  the  TransCen 
developed  workshop.  A Likert  type  scale  was  provided  for  participants  to  indicate  their 
level  of  knowledge.  The  scale  ranged  from  1 (need  to  learn  a lot)  to  5 (have  considerable 
knowledge).  A mean  score  was  computed  for  each  workshop,  both  on  the  pre-  and  post- 
tests, as  well  as  the  difference  between  the  two.  The  difference  noted  between 
participants’  self-perceived  knowledge  levels  was  +1.3  for  all  workshops.  A t-test  was 
used  to  determine  if  this  change  was  indeed  significant.  The  t-test  revealed  a score  of 
12.01  which  was  not  only  significant  at  the  proposed  level  of  p=.05  but  also  at  p=.001 . 
The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  based  on  the  indication  that  the  chances  of  the  means 
being  the  same  were  less  than  . 1 0%. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  participants  demonstrated  an  increase  in  their  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  school/business  partnerships.  Participants 
also  indicated  an  increase  in  the  levels  of  developing  school/business  partnerships,  both 
personally  and  organizationally.  If  participants  felt  more  confident  in  their  knowledge 
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levels,  then  they  believed  they  would  use  this  practice  more  and  encourage  others  at  their 
place  of  employment  to  do  the  same. 

Hypothesis  II 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition. 

Participants  were  asked  to  rate  their  self-perceived  knowledge  in  the  area  of 
transition  before  and  after  completion  of  the  TransCen  developed  workshop.  A Likert 
type  scale  was  provided  for  participants  to  indicate  their  level  of  knowledge.  The  scale 
ranged  from  1 (need  to  learn  a lot)  to  5 (have  considerable  knowledge).  A mean  score 
was  computed  for  each  workshop,  both  on  the  pre-  and  post-tests,  as  well  as  the 
difference  between  the  two.  The  difference  noted  between  participants’  self-perceived 
knowledge  levels  was  +.83  for  all  workshops.  A t-test  was  used  to  determine  if  this 
change  was  indeed  significant.  The  t-test  revealed  a score  of  7.98  which  was  not  only 
significant  at  the  proposed  level  of  p=.05  but  also  at  p=.001 . The  null  hypothesis  was 
rejected  based  on  the  indication  that  the  chances  of  the  means  being  the  same  were  less 
than  . 1 0%. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  participants  demonstrated  an  increase  in  their  self- 
perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of  transition.  Participants  were  also  asked  to 
write  a definition  of  the  term  “transition”  before  and  after  the  workshop.  Their  definition 
was  compared  with  the  components  of  the  federally  regulated  definition  in  IDEA  (1990) 
and  it  was  noted  that  participants  demonstrated  an  increase  in  the  use  of  the  regulated 
components  by  a mean  of +17.84.  This  difference  was  found  to  be  significant  under 
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p=.001 . Not  only  did  participants  report  that  their  knowledge  had  increased  after 
participation  in  the  workshop,  but  it  was  demonstrated  as  well. 

Hypothesis  III 

Participation  in  a TransCen  developed  workshop  has  no  effect  on 
participants’  use  of  positive  terminology  about  persons  with  disabilities  as 
demonstrated  by  answers  to  open-ended  questions  on  the  pre-  and  post- 
tests. 

Participants  were  asked  several  open-ended  questions  on  the  pre-  and  post-tests. 
Experts  in  the  field  of  education  were  independently  asked  to  determine  whether  a term 
could  be  noted  as  positive  or  negative.  The  responses  of  the  participants  were  tallied  in 
terms  of  number  of  times  a positive  term  was  used  in  the  answer.  Data  was  analyzed 
using  lists  of  positive  terms  with  a 90%,  or  9 out  of  10,  agreement.  The  mean  difference 
in  the  use  of  positive  terminology  was  +18.5.  The  difference  between  the  means  was 
found  to  be  significant  under  p=.05  and  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  participants  did  demonstrate  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
positive  terminology  when  referring  to  individuals  with  disabilities.  Participants  were 
unaware  of  this  component  of  the  survey  and  believed  they  were  answering  general 
questions  about  individuals  with  disabilities  and  job  development  programs.  This 
allowed  for  the  conclusion  that  changes,  which  were  noted  in  participants’  natural 
responses  and  uses  of  terminology,  are  powerful. 
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Hypothesis  IV 

There  is  no  relationship  between  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
levels  and  the  use  of  positive  terminology  when  discussing  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

It  was  important  to  determine  if  there  existed  a positive  correlation  between 
increasing  knowledge  and  positive  terminology.  The  possible  correlation  was  examined 
for  increases  in  both  types  of  knowledge:  transition  and  school/business  partnerships. 

In  examining  the  increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  transition  and 
use  of  positive  terminology,  an  increase  was  noted  in  both  mean  scores  (+.83  and  +18.5, 
respectively).  After  the  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficient  was  calculated, 
the  correlation  between  the  two  means  was  determined  to  be  positive,  but  not  significant 
at  r = .05.  The  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected  in  terms  of  transition  knowledge. 

After  examining  the  increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding 
school/business  partnerships  and  use  of  positive  terminology,  an  increase  was  noted  in 
both  mean  scores  (+1.3  and  +18.5,  respectively).  After  the  Pearson  product  moment 
correlation  coefficient  was  calculated,  the  correlation  between  the  two  means  was 
determined  to  be  positive,  but  not  significant  at  r = .05.  The  null  hypothesis  was  not 
rejected  in  terms  of  school/business  knowledge. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  despite  the  fact  that  participants  demonstrated  an  increase 
in  self-perceived  knowledge  in  transition  and  school/business  partnerships  and  in  usage 
of  positive  terminology  there  was  not  a significant  correlation  between  the  two  variables. 
The  fact  that  there  was  a positive  correlation  could  indicate  that  the  increase  of 
knowledge  did  indeed  slightly  affect  participants’  increased  use  of  positive  terminology. 
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Follow-up  Data 

Three  questions  were  examined  in  the  follow-up  portion  of  the  study,  which 
occurred  three  months  after  the  workshops  were  completed.  The  analysis  of  these 
questions  is  as  follows. 

1 . Is  there  a significant  increase  in  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
regarding  the  area  of  transition  three  months  after  completion  of  a 
TransCen  developed  workshop? 

Participants  were  asked  to  report  their  self-perceived  knowledge  in  the  area  of 
transition  three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  workshop.  The  mean  scores  were 
compared  with  those  of  the  pre-test  and  it  was  determine  that  an  increase  in  knowledge 
had  occurred  based  on  a mean  score  of  +.93.  The  difference  between  the  means  was 
found  to  be  significant  under  p=.01  using  a two-tailed  t-test.  It  can  be  concluded  that 
participants  did  maintain  their  increased  self-perceived  knowledge  regarding  the  area  of 
transition  three  months  beyond  the  completion  of  the  workshop. 

2.  Is  there  a significant  increase  in  participants’  self-perceived  knowledge 
regarding  the  area  of  school/business  partnerships  three  months  after 
completion  of  a TransCen  developed  workshop? 

Participants  were  asked  to  report  their  self-perceived  knowledge  in  the  area  of 
school/business  partnerships  three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  workshop.  The 
mean  scores  were  compared  with  those  of  the  pre-test  and  it  was  determine  that  an 
increase  in  knowledge  had  occurred  based  on  a mean  score  of +1 .5.  The  difference 
between  the  means  was  found  to  be  significant  under  p=.01  using  a two-tailed  t-test.  It 
can  be  concluded  that  participants  did  maintain  their  increased  self-perceived  knowledge 
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regarding  the  area  of  school/business  partnerships  three  months  beyond  the  completion  of 
the  workshop. 

3.  Do  participants  implement  new  information  acquired  after  participating  in 
a TransCen  developed  workshop?  If  not,  why? 

Participants  were  asked  if  they  were  able  to  complete  their  proposed  action  plan 
which  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  workshop.  Seventy  out  of  133  participants, 

52.6%,  indicated  that  they  had  completed  their  action  plan.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the 
majority  of  the  participants  implemented  the  newly  acquired  information  from  the 
TransCen  developed  workshop.  Twenty-four  of  the  70  participants’  action  plans  were 
reviewed  to  determine  if  they  had  written  a component  that  was  indeed  relevant  to  the 
focus  of  the  TransCen  developed  workshop.  All  24  participants’  chose  an  action  plan 
goal  which  was  very  relevant  to  the  newly  acquired  knowledge.  The  action  plan  goals 
fell  into  three  types  of  categories:  developing  partnerships,  sharing  information,  and 
developing  quality  programs. 

Approximately  47%  of  the  participants  did  not  complete  their  action  plan.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  top  reasons  provided  by  participants. 

1 . They  ran  out  of  time  (but  did  not  indicate  why) 

2.  They  ran  out  of  time,  but  were  still  working  on  it 
Their  employer  gave  them  too  many  other  assignments  when  returning 
from  the  workshop  and  the  action  plan  was  no  longer  a priority 
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Other  reasons  provided  included  lack  of  support  from  organization,  lack  of 
funding,  lack  of  supervisor  approval,  or  that  they  changed  their  mind  and  no  longer 
wanted  to  complete  the  project. 

Discussion  and  Implications 

Summary  of  Findings,  Interpretation,  and  Literature  Support 

The  analysis  of  the  data  relative  to  the  principal  objectives  of  the  study  allow  for 
the  conclusion  that  TransCen  developed  workshops  are  an  effective  tool  to  disseminate 
new  information  to  a large  group  of  people.  Effectiveness  of  a workshop  has  often  been 
measured  in  terms  of  increased  knowledge:  demonstrated  and  self-perceived.  Not  only 
did  participants  report  an  increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge  in  transition  and 
school/business  partnerships,  they  were  able  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  this  knowledge. 
Demonstrations  included  writing  definitions  and  predicting  the  impact  that  the  increased 
knowledge  will  have  on  their  personal  use  of  newly  acquired  information  as  well  as  their 
employer’s. 

These  findings  support  others’  in  the  field  including  Shifflett  and  Cummings 
(1999)  who  reported  that  after  a two-day  training  session,  participants  revealed  an 
increase  in  self-perceived  knowledge  about  positive  techniques  to  use  within  a divorcing 
family.  Lewin’s  (1948)  Theory  of  Changing  Attitudes,  in  which  he  suggests  that  an 
increase  in  the  forces  surrounding  an  opinion  or  behavior  will  result  in  a change  of 
behavior,  is  also  reinforced  by  the  results  of  this  study. 

A change  in  the  use  of  participants’  terminology  when  referring  to  individuals 
with  disabilities  was  also  noted.  After  two  days,  participants  began  to  refer  to  and  write 
about  individuals  with  disabilities  using  more  positive  terminology.  No  longer  were  the 
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people  they  worked  with  “clients,”  but  “job  seekers.”  Participants’  roles  within  their 
organization  were  no  longer  described  as  finding  a job  for  an  individual  with  a disability 
and  placing  them  on  that  job,  but  rather  assisting  individuals  with  disabilities  in  locating 
employment  that  met  their  needs  and  interests  and  then  providing  assistance  to  the 
employer  to  train  the  new  employee. 

Eichinger,  Rizzo,  and  Sirotnik  (1991)  agreed  that  until  attitudes  were  adjusted 
about  persons  with  disabilities,  little  success  in  transition  programs  would  be  noted.  One 
way  attitudes  can  be  measured  is  by  examining  the  type  of  terminology  a person  uses 
when  referring  to  a person  or  group  of  people.  Increases  in  positive  attitudes  have  been 
directly  linked  with  increased  information  about  a topic  (Levy,  1995).  The  TransCen 
developed  workshop  provided  information  about  persons  with  disabilities  and  job 
development  programs  and  a significant  change  was  noted  in  participants’  use  of  positive 
terminology  about  individuals  with  disabilities. 

No  significant  correlation  was  found  between  participants’  increase  of  knowledge 
regarding  transition  and  school/business  partnerships  and  the  use  of  positive  terminology. 
These  results  are  in  conflict  with  researchers  who  claim  that  increasing  knowledge  will 
increase  the  use  of  positive  terminology  when  referring  to  persons  with  disabilities 
(Andrews,  1988;  Levy  1995).  However,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  researchers  have  not 
been  correct  in  their  claims.  It  was  indicated  from  the  data  in  this  study  that  a low  to 
moderate  correlation  did  exist  between  increased  knowledge  and  positive  terminology.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  workshop  model  is  not  the  best  model  to  use  when  investigators 
want  to  determine  if  knowledge  directly  affects  language. 
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Hadfield  and  Lillibridge  (1993)  suggested  that  teachers  who  participated  in  a 
science  workshop  continued  to  use  this  information  when  returning  to  their  place  of 
employment.  Montgomery  (1997)  was  in  agreement  that  participants  retained  the  level 
of  growth  reported  at  an  initial  training,  three  months  after  the  completion.  The  results 
of  the  current  study  support  these  findings  as  well.  Participants  maintained  their  self- 
perceived  levels  of  knowledge  regarding  transition  and  school/business  partnerships  three 
months  after  the  completion  of  the  workshop.  The  majority  of  the  participants  also 
implemented  newly  acquired  ideas  when  returning  to  their  worksite. 

Discussion  of  Practical  Implications 

The  TransCen  developed  workshop  regarding  school/business  partnerships  has 
been  proven  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  disseminating  new  information.  Professionals 
who  wish  to  develop  an  effective  workshop,  should  look  at  the  tools  and  presentation 
style  of  the  TransCen  workshop.  The  range  of  experiences  of  participants  and  successful 
teaching  of  the  new  information  enabled  the  determination  to  be  made  that  this  workshop 
has  applicability  as  both  a research  and  instructional  technique  across  other  subject  areas 
and  with  other  groups  of  participants. 

TransCen,  Inc.  used  a multitude  of  effective  components  discussed  in  the 
literature  when  developing  the  workshop.  Participants  were  not  only  provided  with  direct 
instruction,  but  a wide  range  of  activities  to  assist  in  the  learning  process.  Small  group 
activities,  audio/visual  tools,  employer  panels  for  group  discussions,  and  games  were  just 
a few  of  the  activities  planned  when  developing  this  workshop.  It  is  important  for 
researchers  to  recognize  that  not  only  was  a workshop  found  to  be  effective,  but 
specifically  the  TransCen  developed  workshop. 
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Considerations  for  Replicating  This  Study.  Several  considerations  should  be 
made  prior  to  replicating  this  study.  These  could  include  more  thorough  indicators  of 
changes  in  levels  of  knowledge  and  site  visits  to  determine  how  action  plans  were 
implemented.  Also  by  using  a larger  sample  size  a greater  significance  in  the  correlation 
between  increased  self-perceived  knowledge  and  use  of  positive  terminology  might  have 
been  noted.  In  addition,  conducting  a follow-up  survey  six  months  after  completion  of 
the  workshops  could  provide  researchers  with  an  even  firmer  foundation  to  support  the 
idea  that  workshops  are  effective  over  a long  period  of  time.  Research  has  supported  the 
idea  that  self-perceived  knowledge  is  just  as  powerful  as  knowledge  levels  observed  by  a 
researcher  or  indicated  on  a standardized  test.  However,  additional  questions  could  be 
developed  for  the  pre-  and  post-tests  which  could  provide  an  alternate  tool  to  determine 
changes  in  knowledge  levels  among  participants.  In  addition  to  participants  rating  their 
levels  of  knowledge,  3 to  5 questions  regarding  each  topic  area,  could  be  developed. 
These  questions  could  be  open-ended,  a Likert-scale,  or  an  application.  This  might  allow 
for  more  significant  indicators  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  workshop  model  in  increasing 
knowledge  among  the  participants. 

In  the  follow-up  survey,  participants  were  asked  if  they  completed  their  action 
plans.  Participants  were  able  to  respond  with  a “yes”  or  “no”  answer  and  no  additional 
verification  was  required.  Adding  the  component  of  site  visits  to  a randomly  selected 
group  of  participants,  to  actually  see  the  plans  in  action,  could  be  very  useful  in  further 
determining  if  participants  were  using  the  newly  acquired  information  from  the 
workshop.  This  would  also  provide  the  opportunity  for  technical  assistance  to  be 
provided  on  a one-to-one  basis  instead  of  over  the  phone  or  by  mail. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  significant  changes  were  noted  in  both  the  areas  of  increased 
self-perceived  knowledge  and  use  of  positive  terminology,  there  was  not  a significant 
correlation  between  the  two  variables.  Research  has  repeatedly  empirically  supported  the 
claim  that  increasing  knowledge  will  increase  positive  attitudes.  The  correlation  found 
between  the  two  variables  did  indicate  a low  to  moderate  correlation  and  perhaps 
increasing  the  sample  size  would  allow  for  a better  indication  of  correlation  between 
changes  in  knowledge  and  use  of  positive  terminology. 

A six-month  follow-up  study  could  provide  even  more  support  of  the  long-term 
effect  of  a workshop  in  changing  levels  of  knowledge  and  use  of  positive  terminology.  In 
addition  to  the  questions,  which  were  written  to  examine  levels  of  knowledge  on  the 
follow-up  survey,  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  incorporate  a few  open-ended  questions  at 
the  end  about  persons  with  disabilities.  With  this  data,  the  researcher  could  examine  the 
long-term  effect  the  workshop  had  on  participants’  use  of  positive  terminology  when 
referring  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

Implications.  In  addition  to  determining  whether  or  not  a TransCen  developed 
workshop  was  an  effective  tool  for  increasing  knowledge  and  positive  terminology  used 
among  participants,  the  results  of  this  workshop  were  important  for  many  groups  of 
people.  Transition  personnel,  professional  development  personnel,  employers,  and  job 
seekers  with  disabilities  are  just  a few  of  the  groups  that  benefited  from  this  study. 

The  most  interesting  observation  after  the  completion  of  this  study  was  that 
transition  personnel  appeared  to  have  “evolved”  after  the  workshops.  This  evolution  was 
from  a person  who  found  a job  for  a person  with  a disability  to  a person  who  provided 
opportunities  and  guidance  for  qualified  individuals  who  wanted  to  work.  Not  only  is 
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this  change  evident  in  the  use  of  positive  terminology  on  the  pre-  and  post-tests,  but  also 
in  the  development  of  the  action  plans.  Participants  were  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
their  programs  and  excited  about  collaborating  with  the  business  community  when  they 
left  the  workshops.  They  wanted  to  share  this  new  information  with  other  co-workers 
and  begin  to  implement  change  within  three  months  after  completion  of  the  workshops. 

Individuals  who  plan  professional  development  opportunities  for  organizations, 
colleges,  school  districts,  or  businesses  benefited  from  this  study.  Much  time  and  money 
is  spent  on  professional  development  and  personnel  in  charge  of  developing  these 
programs  want  to  make  them  as  meaningful  as  possible  for  those  who  are  participating; 
especially  when  important  information  is  being  provided  for  work  productivity  or 
success.  Other  researchers  have  supported  the  findings  of  this  study:  that  the  workshop  is 
an  effective  tool  for  increasing  knowledge  and  use  of  positive  terminology.  For  this 
reason,  professional  development  personnel  would  be  wise  to  utilize  the  same  strategies 
and  techniques  as  developed  by  the  TransCen  personnel  when  developing  a new 
workshop. 

Employers  will  now  be  welcoming  a new  group  of  job  developers  through  their 
doors.  Participants  who  completed  the  two-day  TransCen  developed  workshop  are  now 
more  knowledgeable  in  developing  school/business  partnerships.  Not  only  do  they  have 
an  increased  knowledge  base,  they  are  able  to  communicate  with  employers  using  terms 
familiar  in  the  business  community.  No  longer  will  job  developers  be  wanting  to  place 
and  train  individuals  with  disabilities  on  a job,  but  will  market  and  support  the  abilities 
and  desires  of  a job  seeker  who  is  searching  for  employment.  Teachers  and  job 
developers  do  not  want  to  reinvent  what  employers  have  already  created  in  terms  of 
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training  procedures  and  professional  development  for  employees.  Instead,  they  will  want 
to  learn  more  about  business  procedures  and  how  to  better  prepare  co-workers  to  work 
with  individuals  with  disabilities. 

Why  create  a “picture  book”  as  a tool  for  creating  the  perfect  salad  at  McDonalds 
when  they  already  utilize  pictures  and  training  posters  for  their  employees?  Why 
provide  a job  coach  to  directly  train  a new  worker  when  training  can  now  be  provided  to 
the  training  specialist  already  hired  by  the  employment  site?  These  are  questions  that 
will  be  asked  by  participants  who  completed  the  two-day  TransCen  developed  workshop. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-three  people  are  now  equipped  with  this  new  knowledge  and 
many  have  chosen  to  share  it  with  their  co-workers.  With  additional  workshops,  more 
personnel  can  begin  to  actively  involve  employers  in  their  job  training  and  development 
programs. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  will  probably  gain  the  most  from  the  TransCen 
developed  workshop.  Even  though  job  seekers  did  not  attend  the  workshops,  the  focus 
was  on  them.  Participants  were  educated  in  creating  more  person-centered  programs. 
Many  demonstrated  the  idea  that  their  main  role,  prior  to  the  workshop,  was  to  find  a job 
for  a person  with  a disability  and  then  place  them  on  the  job.  Now  job  developers  across 
the  State  of  Florida  are  developing  consumer  friendly  programs,  which  examine  the 
needs  and  dreams  of  the  job  seeker  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  employer  to  see  if  a match 
occurs. 

Individuals  with  disabilities  often  have  a difficult  time  blending  in  their  work 
environment  and  it  is  even  more  difficult  when  a person  is  constantly  shuffling  behind 
and  checking  up  on  everything.  This  is  very  intrusive  to  the  job  seeker  and 
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uncomfortable  for  most  employers.  Job  developers  who  completed  the  TransCen 
developed  workshop  are  going  to  begin  providing  training  to  co-workers  and  human 
resource  personnel  so  that  the  hiring  and  training  processes  are  as  inclusive  as  possible. 
Partnerships  will  be  the  keys  to  many  future  success  stories  for  individuals  with 
disabilities  who  are  searching  for  the  perfect  employment  match  to  embark  on  their 
career. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

Research  studies  tend  to  pave  the  way  for  additional  research  and  verification. 
After  the  completion  of  this  study,  the  investigator  has  made  the  following  suggestions 
for  further  research. 

Even  though  47%  of  the  participants  in  this  study  did  not  complete  their  action 
plans,  only  3%  indicated  a reason  that  was  in  their  control.  The  rest  of  the  participants 
could  not  finish  their  plans  due  to  external  assignments,  pressures,  and  lack  of  support. 

A future  study  could  be  developed  in  which  two  groups  attend  the  same  workshop  at  the 
same  time.  After  the  completion  of  the  workshop,  assistance  and  support  is  provided  to 
one  half  of  the  participants  by  working  with  the  supervisors  and  employers  who  sent  their 
employees  to  the  workshop.  A comparison  of  action  plan  completion  rates  could  be 
made  between  the  experimental  group  and  the  control  group,  in  which  no  support  was 
provided. 

The  current  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  effect  of  the  workshop  model 
on  self-perceived  knowledge.  It  could  be  valuable  to  expand  this  type  of  investigation  to 
examine  participants’  change  in  knowledge  using  other  tools  other  than  self-perception. 
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By  looking  at  other  measures  of  knowledge,  researchers  might  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  knowledge  obtained  was  basic  or  in-depth  regarding  the  new  topic. 

Designing  a study,  which  incorporated  a long-term  follow-up  component,  could 
be  beneficial  to  researchers.  Very  little  research  exists  which  examine  participants’ 
knowledge  levels  or  use  of  new  information  more  than  three  months  beyond  the 
completion  of  the  workshop.  It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  how  long  participants 
retained  their  newly  acquired  information. 

“Train  the  trainers”  is  a newly  developed  way  of  training  a small  group  of  people 
and  then  encouraging  them  to  train  others  in  a specific  topic.  It  could  be  suggested  that  in 
addition  to  examining  whether  or  not  participants  used  the  new  information  of  a two-day 
workshop,  the  researcher  could  investigate  whether  or  not  the  increase  in  knowledge 
promote  sharing  new  information  with  colleagues.  A future  study  could  be  to  examine 
how  far  the  new  knowledge  is  disseminated  once  participants  returned  to  their  place  of 
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APPENDIX  A 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  INSTITUTIONAL  REVIEW  BOARD  APPROVAL 

AND  CONSENT  FORM 


June  27, 1997 

TO:  Ms.  Lisa  K.  Eaton 

G315NRN 

FROM:  C.  Michael  Levy,  Chair, 

University  of  Florida  Institutional 
Review  Board 

SUBJECT:  Approval  of  Project  #97.401 

Workshops:  an  effective  tool  or  waste  of  time? 

Funding:  Florida  Developmental  Disabilities  Council,  Inc. 

I am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  has 
recommended  the  approval  of  this  project.  The  Board  concluded  that  the  participants  will 
not  be  placed  at  more  than  minimal  risk  in  this  research.  Given  your  protocol  it  is 
essential  that  you  obtain  signed  documentation  of  informed  consent  from  each 
participant.  Enclosed  is  the  dated,  IRB-approved  informed  consent  to  be  used  when 
recruiting  participants  for  this  research. 

If  you  wish  to  make  any  changes  to  this  protocol,  you  must  disclose  your  plans  before 
you  implement  them  so  that  the  Board  can  assess  their  impact  on  your  project.  In 
addition,  you  must  report  to  the  Board  any  unexpected  complications  arising  from  the 
project  which  affect  your  participants. 

If  you  have  not  completed  this  project  by  June  25,  1998,  please  telephone  our  office 
(392-0433)  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  obtain  a renewal. 

It  is  important  that  you  keep  your  Department  Chair  informed  about  the  status  of  this 
research. 

CML/h2 

cc:  Vice  President  for  Research 

Dr.  Stuart  Schwartz 
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Consent  Form 

June  1997 
Dear  Participants: 

You  are  invited  to  be  included  in  a research  study  that  will  investigate  the  effectiveness  of 
workshops.  We  hope  to  learn  (a)  if  workshops  are  effective  tools  for  teaching  new  materials,  and  (b)  if 
participants  of  workshops  implement  the  newly  learned  information  at  their  worksites.  You  were  selected 
as  possible  participants  in  this  study  because  of  your  willingness  to  participate  in  “A  Working 
Relationship”  sponsored  by  the  Florida  Network  and  the  Florida  Developmental  Disabilities  Council. 

To  help  you  decide  whether  or  not  to  join  the  study,  we’ve  included  some  information  about  the  study: 

The  study  is  being  conducted  for  doctoral  research  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  faculty 
advisor  is  Dr.  Stuart  Schwartz.  Other  faculty  members  include  Dr.  Kristine  Webb  and  Dr.  Jeanne 
Repetto. 

You  are  being  asked  to  complete  a two-day  workshop  in  developing  effective  school/business 
partnerships. 

You  will  be  asked  to  complete  a survey  both  before  and  after  the  training,  as  well  as  an  action  plan 
of  activities  when  you  return  to  your  worksite.  You  have  the  right  to  withdraw  your  participation 
without  consequence  at  any  time. 

Any  information  shared  in  the  surveys  and  action  plans  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent 
provided  by  the  law.  Names  will  never  be  used  when  the  study  results  are  shared  with  others. 

You  will  not  be  compensated  for  participating  in  the  research  component  of  this  study.  You  will 
receive  a complimentary  text  entitled  “A  Working  Relationship”  at  the  end  of  the  two-day 
training. 

There  are  no  anticipated  risks  or  direct  benefits  for  participants. 

Questions  or  concerns  about  research  participants’  rights  may  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  Office, 
Box  1 12250,  UF,  Gainesville,  FL,  32611. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  study,  you  may  call  Lisa  Eaton  at  (352)  392-0701,  ext  269.  Lisa’s 
address  is  PO  Box  1 17050,  G315  Norman  Hall,  Gainesville,  FL  32611-7050. 

Thank  you  for  your  time!  We  will  share  the  information  we  gain  from  this  study  with  you  and  other 

professionals  in  business  and  education. 

**************************************** 

I have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure.  I have  also 
received  a copy  of  this  description. 


Participant  Signature  Date  Witness  Signature  Date 

Participants  Address: 


Investigator  Signature  Date 


Phone: 


APPENDIX  B 
BROCHURE 


Calling  all  Job  Placement  Personnel ! 


^ Working  Relationship 


It’s  Back!  A seminar  based  on  innovative, 
bold,  and  proactive  approaches  for  job 
development  professionals  in  order  to  build 
successful  partnerships  with  businesses. 


< 


► 


This  seminar  is  a must  for:  rehabilitation, 
supported  employment,  special  education, 
and  employment/  training  specialists. 


A great  opportunity  for  anyone  looking  for  practical  solutions 
to  specific  job  development  and  placement  challenges! 

This  training  is  excellent  for  individuals  who  want  new  ideas, 
a clear  vision,  and  practical  skills  to  build  successful 
partnerships  with  businesses. 

This  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Florida  Network,  the  University  of  Florida, 
and  a grant  from  the  Florida  Developmental  Disabilities  Council. 
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APPENDIX  B (CONT...) 


Maximize  employment  opportunities  on 
all  sides  by  working  with  businesses 
as  equal  partners. 


“Who  are  the 
trainers  ?” 


Incorporate  business  practices  often 
overlooked  by  many  job  placement 
professionals. 

Increase  the  public’s  awareness  of  your 
services  and  reshape  the  public’s  perception 
of  your  agency. 

Develop  consultation  strategies  to  establish 
enduring,  successful  partnerships  with 
business,  and  facilitate  job  placement. 

“How  is  this  seminar 
structured?” 

This  dynamic  and  practical  seminar  is 
structured  so  that  participating 
professionals  can  immediately  implement 
the  concepts  presented: 

Detailed  presentations! 
Seminar  Exercises! 
Discussions! 


The  trainers  and  their 
associates  at  TransCen, 
Inc.  have  researched, 
developed,  and 
implemented  numerous 
innovations  regarding 
employment  of  people 
with  disabilities. 

They  have  assisted  more 
than  2,000  people  with 
disabilities  to  secure 
employment  and  have 
consulted  with  and 
trained  more  than  700 
public  and  private 
companies  and 
organizations  of  all 
sizes. 

TransCen,  Inc.,  is  the 
1995  winner  of  the 
Pyramid  Award  for  the 
Career  Transition  Project, 
the  Business  and  Industry 
Award  from  the 
Montgomery  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  New  Program 
Award  from  the  Alliance 
for  the  Mentally  111. 

Develop  an  action  plan  to 
implement  after  the  seminar! 
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Straightforward  Solutions  to 
Job  Development  and  Placement  Challenges! 


Learn: " 

5 key  characteristics  of  I 
effective  partnerships 

4 principles  of  customer  ■ 
satisfaction 

18  strategies  for  marketing] 
to  prospective  employers  ] 

11  techniques  for  [ 
delivering  quality  service  ] 
in  job  development  ] 


on  the  Wisdom  of 
The  Business  World 


Find  easy,  step  by  step 
guidelines  for  providing  quality 
service  and  exemplary  customer 
satisfaction. 


Discover  Valuable 
Information  about 
Your  Customers! 


Hear  about  dynamic  marketing 
techniques.  Apply  aspects  of 
successful  business  case  studies 
to  job  development  and 
placement. 


Become  proactive  when  new  opportunities  arise 

—and — 

Understand  partnerships  to  avoid  “outsider”  mentality! 


APPENDIX  C 
WORKSHOP  AGENDA 


A Working  Relationship 

Presented  by  TransCen,  Inc. 

451  Hungerford  Drive,  Suite  700  ■ Rockville,  MD  20850 
TEL  301.424.2002  ■ FAX  301.251.3762  ■ TTY  301.309.2435 
EMAIL  inquiries  @ transcen.org 


DAY  ONE 

I.  Introductions  and  Icebreaker  Activity 

II.  Dynamic  Job  Development  and  Transition  Overview 

III.  What  Marketing  Really  Means 

IV.  Delivering  Outstanding  Customer  Service  When  Working  with 
Individuals  with  Disabilities 

DAY  TWO 

I.  Employer  Perspectives  and  Expectations 

II.  Job  Seekers  as  Customers 

III.  Developing  School/Business  Partnerships 

IV.  "Stump  the  Trainers!" 

V.  Seminar  Wrap-Up  and  Evaluation 
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APPENDIX  D 
PRE-  AND  POST-TESTS 


Survey  of  Information 
Prior  to  Training 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  honestly  and  concisely  as  possible.  You  do  not  need  to  put  your 
name  on  this  survey  instrument.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  time. 

1 .  What  is  your  current  job  title? 


2.  Indicate  the  organization  that  best  describes  your  present  employment  (do  not  mention  any 
specific  names) 


a. 

private  company 

f. 

university/community  college 

b. 

public  agency 

g- 

public  school 

c. 

private  agency 

h. 

private  school 

d. 

advocacy  group 

i. 

other: 

e. 

non-profit  group 

How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  field  of  transition? 

3.  Have  you  ever  participated  in  a workshop  focusing  on  building  effective  partnerships? 

YES  NO 

If  you  answered  yes,  describe  the  focus  of  the  workshop  which  you  attended: 


4.  Describe  your  role  in  the  “transition”  process: 


5.  With  your  support,  how  many  individuals  with  disabilities  have  been  hired/rehired  in  the  last  30 
days?  (count  only  those  whom  you  have  personally  supported) 


6.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  that  an  individual  you  have  supported  has  remained  on  his/her 
job?  (circle  one) 

0-1  month  6 months-  1 year 

2-6  months  more  than  1 year 

7.  As  you  think  about  individuals  you  have  supported,  to  what  degree  does  your  organization/agency 
collaborate  with  business  personnel  in  your  community? 

1 2 3 4 5 

never  rarely  some  usually  always 
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APPENDIX  D (CONT....) 

8.  As  you  think  about  individuals  you  have  supported,  to  what  degree  to  you  collaborate 
with  business  personnel  in  your  community? 

1 2 3 4 5 

never  rarely  some  usually  always 

9.  If  you’ve  been  involved  in  a partnership,  describe  the  partnership  and  how  it  has  affected 
the  success  of  your  program,  (if  no  involvement,  write  N/A) 


How  would  you  describe  the  partnership  mentioned  above? 

a.  ongoing  b.  time  limited 

10.  How  would  you  describe  your  knowledge  level  in  the  area  of  developing  effective 
partnerships? 

1 2 3 4 5 

need  to  leam  a lot  have  some  have  considerable 

knowledge 

1 1 . Briefly  describe  “transition”  for  individuals  with  disabilities: 


12.  How  would  you  describe  your  knowledge  level  in  the  area  of  transition? 

1 2 3 4 5 

need  to  leam  a lot  have  some  have  considerable 

knowledge 

13.  What  marketing  techniques  are  you  currently  using  with  your  program? 


14.  What  do  you  think  is  the  biggest  obstacle  that  individuals  with  disabilities  face  in  keeping 
their  jobs? 


How  can  quality  service  and  customer  satisfaction  be  increased  in  your  program? 


15. 
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Survey  of  Information 
After  Completion  of  Training 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  honestly  and  concisely  as  possible.  You  do  not  need  to 
put  your  name  on  this  survey  instrument.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  time. 

1 .  After  completion  of  “A  Working  Relationship”  how  do  you  think  your  role  will  change  in 
the  transition  process? 


2.  As  a result  of  your  participation  in  this  workshop,  to  what  degree  do  you  plan  to 
collaborate  with  business  personnel  in  your  community? 

1 2 3 4 5 

never  rarely  some  usually  always 

3.  Asa  result  of  your  participation  in  this  workshop,  to  what  degree  do  you  think  your 
organization/agency  will  collaborate  with  business  personnel  in  your  community? 

12  3 4 5 

never  rarely  some  usually  always 

4.  How  would  you  describe  your  knowledge  level  in  the  area  of  developing  effective 
partnerships? 

12  3 4 5 

need  to  learn  a lot  have  some  have  considerable 

knowledge 

5.  Describe  one  way  a business  partnership  could  be  used  to  increase  the  success  of  your 
program? 


6.  Briefly  describe  “transition”  for  individuals  with  disabilities: 


7.  How  would  you  describe  your  knowledge  level  in  the  area  of  transition? 

1 2 3 4 5 

need  to  learn  a lot  have  some  have  considerable 

knowledge 
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8.  What  marketing  techniques  could  be  developed  to  be  used  with  your  program? 

9.  What  do  you  think  is  the  biggest  obstacle  that  individuals  with  disabilities  face  in  keeping 
their  jobs? 

10.  How  do  you  think  your  program  can  assist  individuals  with  disabilities  keep  their  jobs? 

1 1 . How  can  quality  service  and  customer  satisfaction  be  increased  in  your  program? 


12.  The  content  of  this  workshop  was  organized  and  well  presented. 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

poor  below  average 

OK 

good 

excellent 

13. 

The  trainers  were  well  prepared. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

poor  below  average 

OK 

good 

excellent 

14. 

The  support  materials  were  effective. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

poor  below  average 

OK 

good 

excellent 

15. 

I learned  things  that  I can  use  at  my  place  of  employment. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

poor  below  average 

OK 

good 

excellent 

16. 

This  program  was  relevant  to  the  problems  that  I face  with  job  placement. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

poor  below  average 

OK 

good 

excellent 

17. 

What  I liked  about  this  workshop: 

What  I liked  least  about  this  workshop. 


18. 


APPENDIX  E 

INSTRUMENTATION  NARRATIVES 


“A  Working  Relationship” 

Survey  Prior  to  Training 
Instructions 

We  are  currently  distributing  a two-sided  survey  for  your  completion.  This  survey  is  anonymous. 
Please  enter  your  code,  printed  on  your  name  tag  under  your  last  name,  in  the  space  provided. 
Please  read  each  item  carefully  and  choose  the  best  choice  for  each  answer.  If  you  don’t  know  an 
answer,  please  mark  “no  answer”  in  the  space  provided.  We  will  collect  the  surveys  in  about  15 
minutes.  Thank  you. 


“A  Working  Relationship” 

Survey  After  Training 
Instructions 

We  are  currently  distributing  a two-sided  survey  for  your  completion.  This  survey  is  anonymous. 
Please  enter  your  code,  printed  on  your  name  tag  under  your  last  name,  in  the  space  provided. 
Please  read  each  item  carefully  and  choose  the  best  choice  for  each  answer.  If  you  don’t  know  an 
answer,  please  mark  “no  answer”  in  the  space  provided.  We  will  collect  the  surveys  in  about  15 
minutes.  Thank  you. 


Action  Plan 
Instructions 

Next,  we  would  like  to  assist  you  in  making  a 1 week  commitment  to  utilize  the  new  information 
within  your  program.  Please  complete  all  parts  of  the  action  plan  and  try  to  be  specific  in  writing 
your  goal.  Personalize  it  to  your  program  or  job.  Please  turn  in  the  white  copy  of  the  action  plan 
and  your  survey  to  us  before  you  leave  and  we  will  give  you  a complimentary  text.  We  will  be 
contacting  you  to  see  if  you  were  able  to  meet  your  goal  and  to  offer  any  assistance  you  may  need 
in  completing  your  goal.  Thank  you  for  you  time. 
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APPENDIX  F 

DEFINITION  OF  TRANSITION 


Definition  of  Transition 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act,  1990) 


The  rules  and  regulations  for  IDEA  define  transition  services  as: 

(a)  ...a  coordinated  set  of  activities  for  a student,  designed  within  an  outcome-oriented 
process,  that  promotes  movement  from  school  to  post-school  activities  including 
postsecondary  education,  vocational  training,  integrated  employment  (including 
supported  employment),  continuing  and  adult  education,  adult  services,  independent 
living,  or  community  participation. 

(b)  The  coordinated  set  of  activities...  must: 

(1)  Be  based  upon  the  individual  student’s  needs,  taking  into  account  the  student’s 
preferences  and  interests;  and 

(2)  Include— 

(i)  Instruction; 

(ii)  Community  Experiences; 

(iii)  The  development  of  employment  and  other  post-school  adult  living 

objectives;  and 

(iv)  If  appropriate,  acquisition  of  daily  living  skills  and  functional  vocational 
evaluation. 
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APPENDIX  G 

“PARTS”  OF  THE  TRANSITION  DEFINTION 

“Parts”  of  the  Transition  Definition 

(Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act,  1990) 


Part  of  Definition 

# of  Times  Used 
in 

Pre-Test 

# of  times  used 
in 

Post-Test 

a coordinated  set  of  activities  for  a student,  designed  within  an 
outcome-oriented  process 

that  promotes  movement  from  school  to  post-school  activities 

postsecondary  education 

vocational  training 

integrated  employment  (including  supported  employment) 

continuing  and  adult  education 

adult  services 

independent  living 

community  participation 

be  based  upon  the  individual  student’s  needs 

taking  into  account  the  student’s  preferences  and  interests 

include  instruction 

include  community  experiences 

include  the  development  of  employment  and  other  post-school 
adult  living  objectives 

acquisition  of  daily  living  skills 

functional  vocational  evaluation 
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APPENDIX  H 

EXPERT  APPRAISAL  REVIEW 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  review  the  enclosed  material.  Please 
complete  this  review  using  the  following  directions  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed 
envelope. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free  to  call  me  at  (904)  462-1125 
or  e-mail  me  at  dr.lisa@worldnet.att.net 


I have  provided  you  with  a list  of  terms  and  phrases  that  have  been  written  by 
participants  of  a workshop  when  responding  to  questions  about  job  programs  for 
persons  with  disabilities. 

Directions: 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  determine  which  phrases  and  terms 
currently  used  by  professionals  working  with  individuals  with  disabilities  have  a 
positive  or  negative  connotation. 

Please  read  each  term  or  phrase  and  mark  an  "x"  in  the  most  appropriate 
column.  You  do  not  need  to  provide  an  explanation  of  why  you  selected  your 
response.  Please  complete  the  following  and  return  this  cover  page  with  your 
survey.  Thank  you! 

Name  

Title  

Address  

Phone  

E-mail 
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APPENDIX  H (CONT...) 

Expert  Appraisal  Review 


Negative 

Positive 

No  Opinion 

advanced  job  planning 

advocacy 

advocate 

appropriate  accommodations 

assistive  technology 

attitude  of  worker 

bad  attitude  of  employer 

be  a facilitator 

be  a liaison 

become  a consultant 

become  proactive 

behavior  problems 

better  assessment 

better  communication 

better  follow  along  services 

better  job  matches 

better  prepared 

better  support 

better  vocational  assessment 

bored/lonely 

business  partners 

business  partnerships 

can’t  keep  up  with  technology 

career  development 

career  exploration 

change  way  job  is  done 

changing  schedules 

community  partnerships 

consultation 

coordinating  services 

counseling 

creative  job  opportunities 

customer  involvement 

decrease  behavior  problems 
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APPENDIX  H (CONT...) 

Expert  Appraisal  Review 


Negative 

Positive 

No  Opinion 

decrease  negative  attitudes 

develop  jobs  for  them 

earlier  job  development 

education  for  employers 

employee  discrimination 

empowerment 

enclaves 

encourage  a new  way  of  thinking 

family  involvement 

fear  of  failure 

few  problem  solving  skills 

find  them  employment 

focus  on  positives 

form  goals 

frustration 

get  to  know  consumer 

handicapped  person 

help  and  assist  on  job 

high  management  turnover 

high  turnover 

hiring  vs.  placement 

incorporate  business  language 

increase  awareness 

increase  benefits 

increase  client  appeal 

increase  collaboration 

increase  communication 

increase  co-worker  understanding 

increase  district  services 

increase  employer  relationships 

increase  job  development 

increase  opportunities  for  success 

increase  positive  attitudes 
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APPENDIX  H (CONT...) 

Expert  Appraisal  Review 


Negative 

Positive 

No  Opinion 

increase  skill  levels 

increase  social  skills 

increase  transportation 

increased  chances  for  success 

increased  collaboration 

increased  community  education 

increased  community  involvement 

increased  education  for  staff 

increased  positive  attitudes 

increased  social  skills 

increased  transportation  options 

individual  with  a disability 

Individualized  Education  Plans 

insure  accommodations 

insure  legislative  compliance 

involve  the  client  more 

job  analysis 

job  title  change 

know  needs  of  employer 

lack  of  communication  skills 

lack  of  co-worker  understanding 

lack  of  flexibility 

lack  of  knowledge 

lack  of  motivation 

lack  of  natural  supports 

lack  of  ongoing  support 

lack  of  parental  involvement 

lack  of  training 

lack  of  transportation 

little  encouragement 

loss  of  benefits 

low  attendance 

low  basic  skills 

low  expectations 
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APPENDIX  H (CONT...) 
Expert  Appraisal  Review 


Negative 

Positive 

No  Opinion 

low  skills 

low  social  skills 

low  wages 

make  sure  they  like  the  job 

market  “abilities” 

marketing 

marketing  of  programs 

misconceptions 

more  assessment 

more  choices 

more  parental  support 

more  skills 

more  training 

natural  supports 

networking 

new  ideas 

no  medical  benefits 

on  the  job  training 

person  focused 

place  them  on  a job 

positive  attitudes 

preparation  for  the  job 

promote  employer  intervention 

promote  organizational  skills 

provide  advocacy 

provide  better  preparation 

provide  counseling 

provide  education  for  employer 

provide  follow  along/support 

provide  guidance  services 

provide  interventions 

provide  job  coaching 

provide  job  matching  services 

provide  ongoing  support 
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APPENDIX  H (CONT...) 
Expert  Appraisal  Review 


Negative 

Positive 

No  Opinion 

provide  teaching  opportunities 

quick  to  respond  to  problems 

reasonable  accommodations 

referral  program 

school  to  work 

self-advocacy 

social  skills 

supervision 

support  independence 

supported  employment 

task  analysis 

teach  job  skills  classes 

teach  self  advocacy 

train  them 

transition  planning 

treat  like  customers 

vocational  clubs 

work  with  agencies 

work  with  changing  schedules 

work  with  teachers 

APPENDIX  I 

JOB  TITLES  OF  PARTICIPANTS 


Job  Title 

Number  of 
Participants 

Percentage  of 
Participants 

Employment  Specialist 

26 

15.9% 

ESE  Teacher 

20 

12.3% 

Transition  Specialist 

16 

9.8% 

Job  Coach 

13 

7.9% 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

9 

5.5% 

Supported  Employment  Counselor 

6 

3.7% 

Employment  Consultant 

5 

3.1% 

ESE  Specialist 

5 

3.1% 

Job  Development  Coordinator 

5 

3.1% 

Occupational  Placement  Specialist 

5 

3.1% 
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APPENDIX  J 

FINAL  LIST  OF  “POSITIVE”  TERMINOLOGY 


Negative 

Positive 

No  Opinion 

USE? 

advanced  job  planning 

90% 

10% 

yes 

advocacy 

90% 

10% 

yes 

advocate 

90% 

10% 

yes 

appropriate  accommodations 

90% 

10% 

yes 

assistive  technology 

90% 

10% 

yes 

attitude  of  worker 

10% 

20% 

70% 

no 

bad  attitude  of  employer 

100% 

no 

be  a facilitator 

100% 

yes 

be  a liaison 

10% 

90% 

become  a consultant 

100% 

yes 

become  proactive 

100% 

yes 

behavior  problems 

90% 

10% 

no 

better  assessment 

20% 

70% 

10% 

no 

better  communication 

10% 

90% 

yes 

better  follow  along  services 

20% 

60% 

20% 

no 

better  job  matches 

20% 

70% 

10% 

no 

better  prepared 

20% 

70% 

10% 

no 

better  support 

20% 

70% 

10% 

no 

better  vocational  assessment 

20% 

60% 

20% 

no 

bored/lonely 

100% 

no 

business  partners 

80% 

20% 

no 

business  partnerships 

100% 

yes 

can’t  keep  up  with  technology 

100% 

no 

career  development 

100% 

yes 

career  exploration 

100% 

yes 

change  way  job  is  done 

30% 

70% 

no 

changing  schedules 

30% 

10% 

60% 

no 

community  partnerships 

100% 

yes 

consultation 

100% 

yes 

coordinating  services 

100% 

yes 

counseling 

90% 

10% 

yes 

creative  job  opportunities 

100% 

yes 

customer  involvement 

10% 

80% 

10% 

no 

decrease  behavior  problems 

20% 

70% 

10% 

no 

decrease  negative  attitudes 

20% 

70% 

10% 

no 

develop  jobs  for  them 

30% 

60% 

10% 

no 

earlier  job  development 

30% 

70% 

no 

education  for  employers 

90% 

10% 

yes 

employee  discrimination 

90% 

10% 

no 

empowerment 

100% 

yes 

enclaves 

20% 

40% 

40% 

no 

encourage  a new  way  of  thinking 

80% 

20% 

no 

family  involvement 

100% 

yes 

fear  of  failure 

80% 

10% 

10% 

no 

few  problem  solving  skills 

90% 

10% 

no 

find  them  employment 

60% 

20% 

20% 

no 

focus  on  positives 

100% 

yes 
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APPENDIX  J (CONT...) 


Negative 

Positive 

No  Opinion 

Use? 

form  goals 

100% 

yes 

frustration 

100% 

no 

get  to  know  consumer 

10% 

80% 

10% 

no 

handicapped  person 

60% 

20% 

20% 

no 

help  and  assist  on  job 

10% 

70% 

20% 

no 

high  management  turnover 

90% 

10% 

no 

high  turnover 

100% 

no 

hiring  vs.  placement 

30% 

70% 

no 

incorporate  business  language 

80% 

20% 

no 

increase  awareness 

100% 

yes 

increase  benefits 

100% 

yes 

increase  client  appeal 

90% 

10% 

yes 

increase  collaboration 

100% 

yes 

increase  communication 

100% 

yes 

increase  co-worker  understanding 

90% 

10% 

yes 

increase  district  services 

80% 

20% 

no 

increase  employer  relationships 

90% 

10% 

yes 

increase  job  development 

90% 

10% 

yes 

increase  opportunities  for  success 

100% 

yes 

increase  positive  attitudes 

100% 

yes 

increase  skill  levels 

90% 

10% 

yes 

increase  social  skills 

100% 

yes 

increase  transportation 

50% 

50% 

no 

increased  chances  for  success 

100% 

yes 

increased  collaboration 

100% 

yes 

increased  community  education 

80% 

20% 

no 

increased  community  involvement 

100% 

yes 

increased  education  for  staff 

100% 

yes 

increased  positive  attitudes 

90% 

10% 

yes 

increased  social  skills 

100% 

yes 

increased  transportation  options 

90% 

10% 

yes 

individual  with  a disability 

10% 

70% 

20% 

no 

Individualized  Education  Plans 

10% 

70% 

20% 

no 

insure  accommodations 

90% 

10% 

yes 

insure  legislative  compliance 

70% 

30% 

no 

involve  the  client  more 

90% 

10% 

yes 

job  analysis 

10% 

60% 

30% 

no 

job  title  change 

10% 

10% 

80% 

No 

know  needs  of  employer 

10% 

90% 

yes 

lack  of  communication  skills 

90% 

10% 

no 

lack  of  co-worker  understanding 

90% 

10% 

no 

lack  of  flexibility 

100% 

no 

lack  of  knowledge 

100% 

no 

lack  of  motivation 

100% 

no 

lack  of  natural  supports 

90% 

10% 

no 

lack  of  ongoing  support 

100% 

no 

lack  of  parental  involvement 

100% 

no 

lack  of  training 

100% 

no 

lack  of  transportation 

100% 

no 

little  encouragement 

100% 

no 

loss  of  benefits 

100% 

no 

low  attendance 

100% 

no 

low  basic  skills 

90% 

10% 

no 

low  expectations 

100% 

no 

low  skills 

90% 

10% 

no 
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Negative 

Positive 

No  Opinion 

Use? 

low  social  skills 

90% 

10% 

no 

low  wages 

100% 

no 

make  sure  they  like  the  job 

10% 

60% 

30% 

no 

market  “abilities” 

90% 

10% 

yes 

marketing 

10% 

60% 

30% 

no 

marketing  of  programs 

10% 

60% 

30% 

no 

misconceptions 

100% 

no 

more  assessment 

20% 

20% 

60% 

no 

more  choices 

10% 

90% 

yes 

more  parental  support 

10% 

90% 

yes 

more  skills 

10% 

80% 

10% 

no 

more  training 

10% 

70% 

20% 

no 

natural  supports 

80% 

20% 

no 

networking 

90% 

10% 

yes 

new  ideas 

10% 

80% 

10% 

no 

no  medical  benefits 

100% 

no 

on  the  job  training 

90% 

10% 

yes 

person  focused 

100% 

yes 

place  them  on  a job 

40% 

20% 

40% 

no 

positive  attitudes 

100% 

yes 

preparation  for  the  job 

80% 

20% 

no 

promote  employer  intervention 

50% 

50% 

no 

promote  organizational  skills 

90% 

10% 

yes 

provide  advocacy 

10% 

90% 

yes 

provide  better  preparation 

90% 

10% 

yes 

provide  counseling 

90% 

10% 

yes 

provide  education  for  employer 

80% 

20% 

no 

provide  follow  along/support 

90% 

10% 

yes 

provide  guidance  services 

90% 

10% 

yes 

provide  interventions 

80% 

20% 

no 

provide  job  coaching 

90% 

10% 

yes 

provide  job  matching  services 

10% 

90% 

yes 

provide  ongoing  support 

10% 

80% 

10% 

no 

provide  teaching  opportunities 

90% 

10% 

yes 

quick  to  respond  to  problems 

80% 

20% 

no 

reasonable  accommodations 

90% 

10% 

yes 

referral  program 

70% 

30% 

no 

school  to  work 

80% 

20% 

no 

self-advocacy 

80% 

20% 

no 

social  skills 

90% 

10% 

yes 

supervision 

70% 

30% 

no 

support  independence 

100% 

yes 

supported  employment 

80% 

20% 

no 

task  analysis 

50% 

50% 

no 

teach  job  skills  classes 

90% 

10% 

yes 

teach  self  advocacy 

80% 

20% 

no 

train  them 

30% 

60% 

10% 

no 

transition  planning 

90% 

10% 

yes 

treat  like  customers 

10% 

80% 

10% 

no 

vocational  clubs 

70% 

30% 

no 

work  with  agencies 

70% 

30% 

no 

work  with  changing  schedules 

30% 

70% 

no 

work  with  teachers 

80% 

20% 

no 

APPENDIX  K 
FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY 


Participant  

Address  

Phone  Number  

Location  of  Training  

Dates  of  Training 

Please  complete  the  following: 

1 . Were  you  able  to  complete  your  one  week  action  plan? 

Yes  No 

2.  If  no,  why?  (don’t  worry  there  is  no  penalty,  we  are  just  curious) 


3.  How  would  you  describe  your  knowledge  level  in  the  area  of  transition? 

1 2 3 4 5 

need  to  learn  a lot  have  some  have  considerable 

knowledge 

4.  How  would  you  describe  your  knowledge  level  in  the  area  of  developing  effective 
partnerships? 

1 2 3 4 5 

need  to  learn  a lot  have  some  have  considerable 

knowledge 

5.  Is  there  any  additional  assistance  that  we  can  provide  to  help  meet  your 
action  plan  goals? 

Yes  No 

If  yes,  how? 
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APPENDIX  L 
ACTION  PLAN 


Name: 

Address: 


Business: 
Phone  #: 


Is  ,agree  that  within  one  week  of  attending 

“A  Working  Relationship”  I will  initiate  the  following  action  (circle  one): 

Develop  a new  partnership 
Initiate  a new  marketing  plan 
Develop  a new  quality  control  plan 

The  goal  of  my  action  plan  is  (be  specific  about  your  personal  goal): 


An  outline  of  my  plan  (including  temporary  timelines)  is  as  follows: 

Action  Timeline 


2. 

3. 

4. 


I invite  workshop  personnel  to  contact  me  at  my  place  of  employment,  either  by  phone  or  site 
visit,  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  obtain  feedback. 


Signature 


Date 
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